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PREFACE. 



To present to the young men of England a' 
compendious Digest of the Life, Writings, 
and Character of the noblest and sublimest 
of their countrymen, is the object of the 
Editor of this volume. 

No book upon this illustrious man has 
appeared hitherto so condensed, yet so full 
and various as this; the true opinions of 
England^'s greatest son are presented, without 
the veilings and trammellings of sectarianism; 
and it has been compiled under the feeling 
that this hoary and blind old Man of God, 
should be the darling, the Eikon Basilike of 
all young men. 



X PEEFACE. 

Love and reverence might have expanded 
the volume to a heavier bulk and price ; 
but in this case, the main intention of the 
Compiler would have been defeated, which 
was to furnish as good a copy of the venerable 
portrait as he could, for the sum of one 
shilling and sixpence. 

E. P. H. 



Fulford, York. 
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JOHN MILTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

FIRST EFFORTS OF A GREAT LIFE, 

How little IS known of the personal histories 
of the Fathers of English Poetry ! Bude out- 
lines, alone, are preserved to us of the biogra- 
phies of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 
Of the men whose writings exercise most influ- 
ence over our minds, only two or three doubtfiil 
anecdotes, and questionable notes, have been 
ascertained ; while those whose talents were 
perverted to destroy their fellows, or whose lives 
were frittered away in a round of petty pursuits, 
not worth the name of occupations, are drawn 
at full length — ^their witless words all carefully 
jotted down, and their objectless movements 
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described with ridiculous minuteness. The say- 
ings and doings of the illustrious patriarchs of 
genius are altogether unknown. What would 
we give for some account of the everyday life 
of Chaucer, at Donnington Castle ? or of Spen- 
ser, at MuUa ? How precious to us would be 
a genuine picture of a nigbt at the " Mer- 
maid," with all the real words that Shakspeare 
said ! — ^for men like these become dear to us ; 
we are not satisfied with what they have writ- 
ten for us ; we long to draw near to them, and 
to hear them speak, and to see what was the 
real life they led. But no ! Of these men 
we can know little more than nothing : their 
times are almost inarticulate about them : and, 
foiling these, we must content ourselves with 
such ware as the " Life oi Beau Brummell,'*' 
in two bulky volumes ; or, " Pepy'^s Diary," in 
four : and, certainly, what we lacked in infor- 
mation touching the notes of the swan, is 
abundantly made up in ample details respecting 
the cackling of the goose. 

Of John Milton, a name synonymous with 
the highest sublimity which inspired humanity 
has reached, we know little more than what is 
known of his illustrious predecessors. Of inci- 
dents we have scarcely any. The lives of such 
men are supposed, — ^perhaps correctly, — to be 
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wanting in incident. Their most important 
days present to the world nothing very extra- 
ordinary. Yet Milton travelled much (for one 
in his day,) in his youth; lived in the most 
stirring times England has ever known ; and 
himself was in daily intercourse with those 
who touched the mainsprings of the popular 
movement. So prone are we to mourn over 
the impossible and unattainable, that we must 
needs regret that we have not an account of 
what this man did, and thought, and saw. 

John Milton was bom on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1608, in the parish of All-hallows, Bread- 
street, London. He was the son of John 
Milton, a scrivener or writer. At that time 
publicans were not the only persons who erected 
signs ; and it was at the sign of the ^* Spread 
Eagle" that Milton first opened his eyes to the 
light. This was the crest of the family. The 
&ther of our poet was a man of refined and 
elegant taste, and was characterised, too, by 
that inflexible adherence to the rights of con- 
Bcience, which shone forth with such dignity 
in his son. He had received his education at 
Ohrist Ghnrch, Oxford, where it seems probable 
he imbibed a hearty attachment to the prin* 
ciples of the Reformation ; but his father was 
a bigoted Papist, an under ranger or keeper 
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of the Forest of Shotover, near Horton, in Ox- 
fordshire, and he disinherited his son. His 
son held fast his faith, adopting the extreme 
Protestant views of the Puritans. He chose 
the somewhat mean profession of a scrivener, 
but retained his polite tastes and tendencies. 
He was successM in business, and retired at 
last upon an independency, to Forest Hill, in 
Buckinghamshire. All the biographers notice 
his distinguished attainments in music. 

To what matter is it that we inquire at all into 
ancestry. It was said, the Miltons in ancient 
times were distinguished for their opulence, 
but lost all, taking the unfortunate side in the 
battles of the Boses. Evidence seems clear that 
the mother of our John Milton was named 
Caston, derived, so says Sir Egerton Bridges, 
" according to the best authority, from a Welch 
family."*' The curious may notice thus the 
blending of the Saxon and Celtic races in the 
poet's person, and the production of that cast 
of character often noticed from the combination. 
When the poet was born, his father had passed 
the middle age of life. Milton's name cannot 
be cited as illustrating the early dullness of 
genius ; all the accounts we have of his boyhood 
confirm any impression we might previously 
have formed of the precocity of his powers. His 
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genius manifested itself very early in the various 
departments of poetry and scholarship. Mard- 
hof says, " that Milton'^s writings show him to 
have been a man from his childhood ; his 
poems are exceedingly above the ordinary ca- 
pacity of that age.**' His first tutors were 
Thomas Young, and afterwards Dr. Alexander 
Gill. The estimation in which he afterwards 
held these masters may be gathered from his 
affectionate letters to them. From the same 
source we may gather their judgment of him ; 
but his diligence soon outstripped the care and 
zeal of his instructors. He was initiated into 
several tongues ; he tasted the pages of philo- 
sophy: so great was his thirst for learning, 
that after he was twelve years of age he seldom 
went to bed until past midnight. At the age 
of fifteen he was sent to Christ College, in 
Cambridge, there to prosecute yet more solid 
studies. Here he continued for seven years. 
He took his degree of M.A. at the age of 
twenty. To his old master, Dr. Gill, he 
writes not a very laudatory account of the con- 
genial companionship of his college. 

"Among us, as far as I know, there 
are only two or three, who without any 
acquaintance with criticibm or philosophy, do 
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not instantly engage with raw and untutored 
judgments in the study of theology; and of 
this they acquire only a slender smattering, not 
more than sufficient to enable them to patch 
together a sermon, with scraps pilfered, with 
little discrimination, from this author and from 
that. Hence I fear lest our clergy should 
rekpse into the sacerdotal ignorance of a former 
age. Since I find so few associates in study 
here, I should instantly direct my steps to 
London, if I had not determined to spend the 
summer vacation in the depths of literary 
solitude, and, as it were, hide myself in the 
chamber of the Muses. As you do this every 
day, it would be injustice in me any longer to 
divert your attention or engross your time. 
Adieu. 

"Cambridge, July 2, 1628." 

Here should be noticed the first efforts of 
Milton''s muse, his college poetry, which is of 
the very highest order. His Latin poems, 
written about the age of nmeteen and twenty- 
one, " may be justly considered," says Warton, 
" as legitimate, classical composition, but the 
majesty of his odes is very great, witness the 
sublime lines ' at a sol£mn music' We need 
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not to be told how great a power banuouy bad 
over bis senses and bis imagination.'^ 
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Bleat pair of sirens^ pledges of Heaveu^s joy, 

Sphere-bom harmonious sisters. Voice and Vorse, 

Wed your divine sounds, and mix'd pow'r employ. 

Dead things with inbreath'd sense able to pierce. 

And to our high-raised phantasy present 

That undisturbed song of pure consent, 

Ay simg before the sapphire-colour'd throne. 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee. 

Where the bright seraphim, in bmniug row. 

Their loud up-lifted angel-trumpets blow. 

And the cherubic host, in thousand choirs, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. 

With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, — 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Singing everlastingly ; 

That we on earth with imdiscordiug voice 

May rightly answer that melodious noise. 

As once we did, till disproportion' d Sin 

Jarr'd against Nature's chime, and with harsh dlu 

Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway'd 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood. 

In first obedience, and their state of good. 

O may we soon again renew that, song. 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 

To his celestial concert us imite. 

To live with him, and sing in endless mom of light !'* 

Tbe sonnet, on bis being arrived at tbe age 
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of three-and-twenty years, shows to us how 
seriously he began to look upon life, — ^upon his 
own life,— upon the shaping forth of his own 
duties and his character. 

*' How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth year t 
My hasting days fly on with fiill career. 
But my late spring no bud or blossom sheweth. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth. 
That I to manhood am arrived so near. 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear. 
Than some more timely -happy spirits indueth. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow. 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven ; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-master^s eye."" 

But that poem which principally at this 
period, the college era of his life, ennobles his 
name and memory, is his ^ Hymn on the Na- 
tivity."" It meets Milton's own definition of a 
poem ; it is simple, sensuous, and passionate ; 
grandeur and magnificence break forth in every 
line. Scholarship, too, the evidences of a 
mind embued with not only the great names 
and events of ancient story, but with the more 
gloomy pomp and mysterious light from Gothic 
superstitions* This poem has engaged the 
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encomiums of every succeeding critic and bio- 
grapher, except Johnson, who passes it by in 
sullen silence, apparently because it was not 
possible to condemn, and his pen was too 
jealous to give unqualified praise. In this sub- 
lime but youthful effort the poet is caught up 
to the highest flights of frenzy — words never 
in the whole history of language more accurately 
and vividly bodied forth the most exalted con- 
ceptions. The music of the stanza is perfect, 
too, and the last line of each verse " the Alex- 
andrinian close, is like the swelling of the wind 
when the blaze rises to the height.'' It sounds 
like the climax of the thought ; we feel it 
rushing through the soul ; now it sobs, and now 
it soars, — expressing either tenderness or terror, 
mysterious awe, or haughty majesty. Thus 
the prevalence of peace throughout the world 
at our Lord's nativity is alluded to. 

" No war or battle sound, 
Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung: 
The hooked chariot stood, 
Unstain'd with hostile blood : 
. The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still, with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their Sovereign Lord was by. 

B 2 
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But peaceful was the night. 
Wherein the Prince of light, 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kiss'd, 

Whisp'ring new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, — 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the channed wave. 

The streaming of the celestial music through 
the ranks of the " amazed stars/' and the ears 
of the entranced shepherds, while all the sym- 
bols of Paganism feel the thrill through temple 
and shrine — ^the cessation of the oracles at 
the birth of Christ is the most powerful portion 
of the poem. The verses have been repeatedly 
quoted, and every lover of Milton will know 
this well; but they may be cited again, as 
illustrations of the power of the imagination to 
embody forth in words the most lofty ideas. 

" The oracles are dumb. 
No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathed speU 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains o'er. 
And the resounding shore, 
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A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale^ 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 
"With flower-inwoven tresses torn. 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

In consecrated earth. 
And on the holy hearth. 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint; 
In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 

Af&ights the Flamens at their service quaint; 
And the chill marble seems to sweaty 
WhUe each peculiar pow'r foregoes his wonted seat. 

Peor and Baalim 

Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice-batter'd Gk>d of Palestine; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
fieav'n's queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers' holy shrine; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn* 

And sullen Moloch fled. 
Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue; 
In vain with cymbals' ring. 
They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 
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Nor is OsiriB efeen 

In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud: 
Kor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest. 

Nought but profoundest hell can be his shroud* 
In vain with timbrell'd anthems dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipped ark« 

But see the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her babe to rest, — 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending; 
Heaven's youngest teemed star 
Hath fix'd her polish'd car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending: 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-hamest angels sit in order serviceable/' 

It is not necessary to point the reader^s 
attention to those lines, most vividly descriptive 
and powerfnl. Some are magical : the reader 
seems, while he reads, to be translated to the 
dreadful scenery of some of the ancient mys- 
teries. In silence and darkness, save from the 
livid lustre of the blue fitful flame, the rites of 
Isis or Ceres are performed before the reader^s 
eye. He figures to himself the vast, dread, 
and dim space — ^the clash of cymbals breaking 
the stillness — ^the low mutterings of distant 
priests — the flit of the stole — ^the roar of pent- 
up winds or flames — and the spdl-bound asto- 
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nisbment of all at the cessation of the mystic 
profanity. Is not all this before the eye when 
Moloch^s priests move 

'' In dismal dance about the furnace blue?" 

or when the poet describes the flight of Osiris : 



" In vain with timbrell'd anthems dark, 

The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipp'd ark. 



» 



We have lingered thus long on this ode, 
though it is comparatively brief, because it is 
the noblest promise in our author^s youth, of 
"Paradise Lost." But, though written in 
his youth, the poem breathes the deep-toned 
solemnity of most earnest thought. In its 
grand cadences it reminds us of Milton^s 
favourite instrument, the organ. The words 
surge to and fro, with wonderful propriety and 
harmony. But enough — ^all encomium is tame 
to the deserts of so great a piece of genius. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HOBTON, BUCKINGHAMSHtBE. 

Cambbidge must have presented to the eye 
and mind of the poet a very flat appearance. 
Within the last few years it has been made to 
put on the garb of prettiness, and many of the 
walks upon the banks of the Cam wear the 
appearance of still, retired life ; but in the 
time when Milton studied, there was really 
nothing to rouse and inspire the intellect. 
The remove, therefore, to Horton-in-Colebrook, 
Buckinghamshire, must have been very grate- 
fiil. There he resided five years, beneath the 
roof of his father, who had quitted business, 
and had purchased an estate in this neigh- 
bourhood. Here he read over all the Greek 
and Latin authors, especially the historians ; 
and here he is believed to have written his 
Arcades, Comus and Allegro, II Penseroso, and 
Lycidas. This pleasant retreat excited his 
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most poetic feelings ; and all the poems written 
during this period show a most delighted appre- 
ciation of the charms of English scenery. The 
Countess Dowager of Derby resided near Hor- 
ton, and the Arcades was performed by her 
grandchildren, residing at this seat, called 
Herefield Place. " It seems to me,'' says 
Todd, "that Milton intended a compliment 
to his fair neighbour (for fair she was) in his 
L'AUegro. 

" Towers and battlements it sees. 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes." 

The two odes, L' Allegro and II Penseroso, 
are finely descriptive of English scenery, and 
may be ever read, learned, recalled. They are 
not marked by any Miltonic grandeur or sub- 
limity ; on the contrary, they are exquisitely 
simple ; but the grouping of natural objects and 
images is most complete; there is more of 
description than of imagination, — and the mind 
of the reader is instantly borne away to the 
retired and solitary beauty of the country life 
in the times of Elizabeth or the Stuarts. They 
give, immediately upon their perusal, a con- 
tradiction to Johnson's criticism, that " Milton 
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never learned the art of doing little things with 
grace ; he overlooked the milder excellence of 
suavity and softness ; he was a lion that had 
no skill in dangling a kid.^ Most of his shorter 
poems are eminently graceftd ; and the two to 
which we are now making reference excel in 
this attribute. The object of the poem is to show 
how the mind colours all things, how prompt 
it is to select those objects which most flatter 
its particular state — ^to both the melancholy 
or contemplative man II Penseroso, and to the 
mirthful or active man I/AIlegro. The same 
fields, the same world spreads itself, — ^but the 
different minds seize on dil^erent times, differ- 
ent spots, and associaES'with even the same 
places widely differentideas ; — ^they are a sort 
of commentary on the well-known lines of 
Shakspeare. 

" Oh how this spring of love resembleth 
Th' uncertain glory of an April day. 
Which now shows all her beauty to the sun, 
And by-and'bye a cloud takes all away." 

The cheerful man rises with the lark in the 
morning, and steps forth into the fields. The 
sun is just beginning his stately march ; the 
cocks are crowing, as if to scatter the remaining 
mists of darkness; human employments and 
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labours are now beginning ; the shepherd 
counts his sheep, under the old hawthorn in the 
dell, to see if any have strayed during the night; 
the milkmaid comes abroad with her pails, and 
the mower whets his scythe in the hayfield ; 
while over the hills is heard the cheerAil echo 
of the huntsmen'^s horns and hounds, — ^these are 
the delights of the cheerful man — 

" To hear the lark begin his flight 
And singing, startle the dull night. 
From his watch-tower in the skies. 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow; 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine. 
Or the twisted eglantine; 
While the cock, with lively din. 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the bam door. 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
• • • • • 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 
Whilst the landiscape round it measures 
Russet lawns and fallows grey. 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied; 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide: 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
'Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 
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Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes." 

What a picture is presented in the following 
stanzas : — 

'' Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes. 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 
Are at their savoury dinner set. 
Of herbs and other country messes. 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses; 
And then in haste her bower she leaves. 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves; 
Or, if the earlier season lead. 
To the tann'd haycock' in the mead." 

The cheepfiil man continues his walk through 
the day ; he delights to hear the peal of the 
merry bells, of the jocund rebeck on the village 
green ; he delights to watch the village youth 
dancing beneath the shade, when the young 
and the old come forth to make the blithe 
holiday; he delights to see the spicy nut- 
brown ale circling round the board, to hear the 
stories told of the strange feats of fairies, and 
the wonderful doings, especially of that ancient 
frolicsome elf, Bobin Goodfellow ; he listens to 
these tales, till frighted all creep to their beds, 
and are lulled to sleep by the whistling winds. 
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The cheerful man delights in the life of cities, 
in the busy hum of men, in the throng of courts, 
where knights and barons mingle in the gentle 
contentions of peace ; the gay scenery of the 
masque pleases him ; the pomp, and feast, and 
ancient pageantry; he does not altogether acorn 
the theatre, if " Jonson^s learned sock be on,'' 
or " sweetest Shakspeare" 



" Warble his native wood-notes wild." 

The cheerful man'^delights in music, in " soft 
Lydian airs" — 

" In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning. 
The melting voice through mazes running. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 

All the elements of this exquisite cheerful- 
ness, it should be noticed, are derived from 
virtuous enjoyments. Cowley, or any of the 
other poets of that age, would have given very 
different colours to the merry men of their 
fancy ; but there is a dignity and propriety in 
every source of enjoyment, in the 

" Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his sides;" 
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while the peculiar inspiration of the poet appears 
in his freedom and his purity — 

'' And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph^ sweet Liberty, 
And if I give thee honour due. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free." 

The contemplative man goes forth not in the 
morning ; but in the evening he sits upon some 
rising plot of ground, and hears the solenm 
curfew. 



' Over some wide-watered shore. 
Swinging slow, with sullen roar.' 



He finds a charm in retired leisure, and listens 
with pleasure to the nightingale — ^most musical, 
most melancholy. The midnight hour is the 
chosen time of the musing man : he walks un- 
seen on the smooth-shaven lawn, beneath the 
beams of the moon ; or, if the night will not 
permit,* he chooses some retired room, where 
glowing embers cast a gloom over the floor, 
while the cricket chirps upon the hearth — ^while 
the watchman drowsily chaunts forth the hour : 
the musing man is fond of the mysterious 
study, — and high up in the lonely tower you 
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may see his lamp, outwatching the Bear, or ex- 
ploring the dim regions of the spiritual world, 
or the dim mazes of alchemical study ; or, if 
he betake himself to the enchantments of lite- 
rature, "gorgeous Tragedy, in her sceptred 
pall,^^ presents the high achievements of Thebes 
pr Troy, or the forests and enchantments of 
Gothic story. Thus through the night, and until 
the sober-tinted mom appears, the musing man 
dreams his time away. Yet, even in the bright 
day time, he will find Nature to his humour ; 
amidst piping winds, and rustling leaves, and 
showers. Nature responds to the mood of his 
spirit ; or, if the sun flings his flaring beams, 
then to the arched walks and twilight groves of 
the ancient monumental oak in the retired soli- 
tudes haunted by sylvan shadows, where never 
was heard the stroke of the rude axe, and 
nymphs, in their hallowed coverts of the brooks, 
were never disturbed by the eye of the profane, 
— ^there would the musing man go, accompanied 
during the day only by the bee singing among 
the flowers, or the waters murmuring in con- 
cert, — BO waving over the spirit some myste- 
rious dream, sent with sweet music breathing 
above — about — ^beneath, by the unseen genius 
of the wood. 

The cheerful man loves music, — so also does 
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the melancholy man, but of a very different 
order ; the solemn sounds that murmur through 
old abbeys ; not the rebeck, but the organ ; not 
the merry sounds of the cheerful dancers, but 
the solemn choristers in the old and vast 
cathedral. 

** But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister's pale. 

And love the high embowed roof, 

"With antique pillars massy proof. 

And storied windows, richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced choir below. 

In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 

Dissolve me* into ecstacies. 

And bring all HeaVn before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Fmd out the peaceful hermitage. 
The hairy gown and mossy cell. 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that Heav'n doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live." 

Dr. Johnson calls these pieces " two noble 
efforts of the imagination.^' Almost every line 
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is a picture ; and by ordinary readers they will 
perhaps be more readily perused than the more 
auofust and exalted strains of the poet. They 
are both portraits of temperaments entirely in- 
dividual ; they are " silent, solitary inhabitants 
of the breast ; they neither receive nor trans- 
mit communication : no mention is therefore 
made of a philosophical friend, or a pleasant 
companion. The seriousness does not arise 
from any participation of calamity, nor the 
gaiety from the pleasures of the bottle.'^* 

Mr. Todd quotes a fine letter from that ac- 
complished scholar, Sir William Jones, to Lady 
Spenser, dated Oxford, September 7th, 1769. 
It seems from it, that it was his opinion that 
we are indebted, not to Horton, but to Forest 
Hill, for his descriptive pictures of the country. 
It was written during the celebrated Garrick 
Jubilee, in honour of Shakspeare, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and is interesting for many rea- 
sons : we will therefore cite it here. 

" The necessary trouble of correcting the 
first printed sheets of my history, prevented me 
to-day from paying a proper respect to the 
memory of Shakspeare, by attending his jubilee. 

* Johnson's Life of Milton, Lives of Poets. 
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But I ¥ras resolved to do all the honour in my 
power to so great a poet ; and set out in the 
morning, in company with a firiend, to visit a 
place where Milton spent some part of his life, 
and where^ in all probability^ he had composed 
some of his earliest productions. It is a small 
village on a pleasant hill, about three miles 
from Oxford, called Forest Hill, because it for- 
merly lay contiguous to a forest, which has 
since been cut down. The poet chose this place 
of retirement after his first marriage, and he 
describes the beauties of his retreat in that fine 
passage of his L^ Allegro : — 



€€ 



* Sometimes walking, not unseen. 
By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green, — 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o*er the furrowed land. 
And the milk-maid singeth blithe. 
And the mower whets his scythe. 
And every shepherd teUs his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.' 



^' It was neither the proper season of the 
year, nor time of the day, to hear all the rural 
sounds, and see all the objects mentioned in 
this description ; but, by a pleasing concurrence 
of circumstances, we were saluted, on our ap- 
proach to the village, with the music of the 
mower and his scythe : we saw the ploughman 
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intent upon his labonr, and the milk-maid 
returning from her country employment. 

" As we ascended the hill, the variety of 
beautiful objects, the agreeable stillness and 
natural simplicity of the whole scene, gave us 
the highest pleasure. We at length reached 
the spot when-ce Milton undoubtedly took most of 
his images ; it is on the top of the hill, from 
which there is a most extensive prospect on all 
sides: the distant mountains that seemed to 
support the clouds, the villages and turrets, 
partly shaded with trees of the finest verdure, 
and partly raised above the groves that sur- 
rounded them, the dark plains and meadows of 
a greyish colour, where the sheep were feeding 
at large ; in short, the view of the streams and 
rivers convinced us that there was not a single 
useless or idle word in the above-mentioned 
description ; but that it was a most exact and 
lively representation of nature. Thus will this 
fine passage, which has always been admired 
for its elegance, receive an additional beauty 
from its exactness. After we. had walked, 
with a kind of poetical enthusiasm, over this 
enchanted ground, we returned to the village. 

" The poet'*s house was close to the church ; 
the greatest part of it has been pulled down ; 
and what remains belongs to an adjacent farm, 
c 
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I am informed that several papers, in Milton^a 
own hand, were found by the gentleman who 
was last in possession of the estate. The tradi- 
tion of his haying lived there is current among 
the villagers : one of them shewed us a ruinous 
wall that made part of the chamber. I was 
much pleased with another, who had forgotten 
the name of Milton, but recollected him hy the 
title of ' The Poet.' 

'^ It must not be omitted that the groves near 
this village are femous for nightingales, which 
are so elegantly described in the Penseroso. — 
Most of the cottage windows are overgrown 
with sweet-briers, vines, and honey-suckles; 
and that Milton's habitation had the same 
rustic ornament, we may conclude from the 
description of the lark bidding him 'good- 



morrow'- 



" ' Thro' the sweet-brier, or the vine. 
Or the twisted eglantine ;* 

for it is evident he meant a sort of honeysuckle 
by the eglantine, though that word is com- 
monly used for the sweet-brier, which he could 
not mention twice in the same couplet. 

" If ever I pass a month or six weeks at Ox- 
ford, in the summer, I shall be inclined to hire 
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aad repair this venerable mansion, and to make 
a festival for a circle of friends, in honour of 
Milton, the most perfect scholar, as well as the 
sablimest poet, that our country ever produced. 
Such an honour will be less splendid, but more 
siiicere and respectftd, than all the pomp and 
ceremony on the banks of the Avon. 

" I have the honour/* &c, 

That Milton did not live in the house men- 
tioned by Sir William Jones there seems little 
reason to doubt, but at a far later period in life 
than the composition of L^ Allegro, and II Pen- 
seroso, there is a tradition most general, that he 
did reside in "this beautiM and beautifully 
described village of Forest Hill.'' Madame 
du Socage, in her entertaining " Letters con- 
cerning England,'' relates, that visiting England 
in June, 1750, Baron Schutz, and lady, at their 
house Shotover Hill, "they showed me 
from a small eminence, MiltorCi House^ to which 
I bowed, with all the reverence with which 
that poet's memory inspires me." Milton un- 
doubtedly resided at Forest Hill, but when, 
cannot be ascertained ; bufc the scenery indi- 
vidualized in the Allegro and Penseroso, is 
peculiarly Elnglish, especially the England of 
the Midland, or the Southern Counties : and 
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Milton may have seen the same in many places 
although he may have introduced into the poem 
some slight characteristic traits like those to 
which we have alluded. Horton, then, it 
seems, has the honour of being the scene where 
be formed and moulded his mind, he filled his 
understanding with images from the best authors 
of antiquity, and reflections upon Nature and 
Life ; he employed his pen upon the first bud- 
dings forth of power : his mind was more ena- 
moured in those days with the forms of beauty 
than of sublimity; imagination was rich within 
him, highly coloured rather tlian deeply toned. 
Life was not so well known to the young man; 
he saw it through its aesthetic reflections ; it 
had not revealed all its deep earnestness and 
meaning to him. Polities he had thought of, 
but they were the politics of the ancient repub- 
lics and kingdoms, not of the land of the Stuarts 
and the Puritans. Moral Philosophy had been 
contemplated through its abstract teachings, 
not by the terrible revelations of stormy pas- 
sions, and vehement or ambitious men. The 
youthful poet is the dreamer ; he studies poetry 
through the pomp and the beauty of Nature ; 
sauntering by the hedges, through the deep 
forests and woods, more frequently to be met 
with there by the English wanderer; thus. 
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doubtless, while rambling from field to field, 
alternating his country life by occasional visits 
to London, the desire was strong within him to 
tee something of foreign shores, and cities, and 
scenes, and men ; he heard the roar of the 
voices of the advancing people : rumours came 
to him of the magnificent but mysterious old 
republics of Italy, the cities of Tasso and Pe- 
trach, of Dante and Columbus, of Macchiavelli 
and the De Medicis. He had studied in the 
world of books ; he had studied in the scenery 
of English life ; and now he wished to study in 
the wide world of travel through distant lands. 



CHAPTER III. 

MILTON TRAVELLING. 

About the year 1637, the mother of Milton 
died ; and he now felt himself at liberty to 
carry out a favourite object that had long been 
before his mind, — namely, to make the tour of 
Europe. He sought and obtained his father'*s 
permission . This Mr. Hayley supposes to have 
been '^ the more readily granted, as one of his 
c 2 
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motives for visitint; Italy was to form a col- 
lection of Italian music." His great object 
doubtless, was to observe other countries and 
men ; other manners and institutions. It af- 
fords proof of the high respectability of the 
character of Milton, that he was furnished 
with an elegant letter of direction, introduc- 
tion, and advice, from the famous Sir Henry 
Wotton, himself worthy the name of a poet, 
who might well have furnished the study for 
L'^AUegro. He was a long time ambassador 
from the Court of James the First to the 
Republic of Venice ; a fine specimen of the 
courtly cavalier. An introduction from such 
a man must have been, indeed, of great im- 
portance. If the space of this book did not 
require that we tarry no more than is abso- 
lutely necessary by the way, the letter of Sir 
Harry might be inserted in this place. We 
may notice, however, his diplomatic advice — 
"to keep the countenance open, and the 
thoughts close.'' This notice of the friendship 
of the amiable and accomplished courtier, 
whose whole heart and admiration had been 
won by the poet^s "Oomus,'' and by a short 
interview with him, is yet the more interesting 
as he seems to have been, with this exception, 
unrecognised in England. Strange but true, at 
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Florence, Rotne, and Naples, he was received 
with every demonstration of regard. Unknown 
by his own countrymen, in the land of Dante 
and Petrarch, of Ariosto and Tasso, he was 
received with distinguished honour ; and, per- 
haps, this is scarcely occasion for wonder. — 
The reign of Charles I. was not a great period 
in the history of English literature, and the 
writings of Milton were more in the Italian 
vein of poetry, than suited to the taste of his 
own countrymen. He first visited Paris, and 
by the favour of Lord Scudamore, to whom he 
was introduced by Wotton's friendly letters, 
he not only received letters of introduction to 
the principal merchants and other persons of 
importance in all the places he proposed to 
visit, but he was also introduced to Grotius, 
the ambassador from the celebrated Queen 
Christina of Sweden to the French Court. — 
From France he proceeded to Italy. Italy 
had not then resigned her empire over the 
minds of men ; the crozier of the Papacy, in- 
deed, was broken, but the monarchy of Genius 
held full sway and authority. To us, she has 
a name in story ; but at this period her greatest 
men were living, or had only just ceased to 
live. England wAs unknown in the worlds of 
Art and Taste ; but Italy, in addition to hcr^ 
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ancient fame, had the living reputation of 
genius in Architecture, in Music, in Painting, 
in Poetry. The Italian cities had scarcely 
ceased to be the mistresses of the world. — 
Venice and Florence, from their marts and ex* 
changes, still were felt in the halls of Trade ; 
and as republics, (although indeed the seats of 
the most exquisite tyranny,) the name might 
attract the young enthusiast for Liberty, de- 
sirous to know how far the word so loved was 
the symbol of a substance or shade. It must 
ever be a souree of regret to us, that Milton 
kept no account of his travels. We know 
nothing, therefore, of the enthusiasm with 
which he must have trod the land of which he 
must have so often read in connection with the 
valour, eloquence, wisdom, and virtue of its 
ancient citizens. The rapture with which he 
beheld the magnificent relics of classic ages, or 
breathed the bland atmospheres, and saw the 
clear bright skies so different to those of our 
cold northern clime; — ^the thrill of ecstacy 
with which the Mediterranean, or the Adri- 
atic, the Bay of Naples, the Alps, or the 
Appenines were first gazed upon. All these 
expired, and left no trace of their power imme- 
diately behind them. But, although we know 
nolluiig of these raptures, we do know that be 
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was introduced to, and became the wonder and 
the favourite of, many men who were then 
known to the world, and have since become 
most distinguished for their literary labours. 
It may be interesting here to quote his own 
words — ^none can be better — in which he gives 
some account, both of his travels, and his 
reception as he passed along : — 

*' Taking ship at Nice, I arrived at Grenoa ; 
and afterwards visited Leghorn, Piea, and Flo- 
rence. In the latter city, which I have always 
more particularly esteemed for the elegance of 
its dialect, its genius, and its taste, I stopped 
about two months ; when I contracted an inti- 
macy with many persons of rank and learning, 
and was a constant attendant at their literary 
parties ; a practice which prevails there, and 
tends so much to the diffusion of knowledge 
and the preservation of friendship. No time 
will ever abolish the agreeable reflections which 
I cherish of Jacob Gaddi,* Carolo Dati,-f- Fres- 
cobaldo, Cultellero, Bonomatthai, Clemen ti Ho, 
Francisco, and many others. From Florence 
I went to Sienna, thence to Rome ; where, after 
I had spent about two months in viewing the 

* The historical painter. 

+ A nobleman of Florence, author of an essay on the 
i>i;icovei'ie8 of GUdileo, and of the Liveii of the Fathers. 
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antiquities of that renowned city, where I ex- 
perienced the most friendly attentions from 
Lucas Holstein,* and other learned and inge- 
nious men, I continued my route to Naples ; 
there I was introduced by a certain recluse, 
with whom I had travelled jfrom Home, to 
John Baptista Manso, Marquis of Villa, a 
nobleman of distinguished rank and authority, 
to whom Torquato Tasso, the illustrious poet, 
inscribed his book on ' Friendship.' During 
my stay, he gave me singular proo& of his re- 
gard ; he himself conducted me round the city, 
and to the palace of the viceroy ; and more 
than once paid me a visit at my lodgings. On 
my departure he gravely apologised for not 
having shewn me more civility, which he said 
he had been restrained from doing, because I 
had spoken with so little reserve on matters of 
religion. 

" When I was preparing to pass over into 
Sicily and Greece, the melancholy intelligence 
which I received of the civil conmiotions in 
England, made me alter my purpose ; for I 
thought it base to be travelling for amusement 
abroad, while my fellow-citizens were fighting 
for liberty at home. While I was on my way 

* Librarian of the Vatican. 
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back to Rome, some merchants informed me 
that the English Jesuits had formed a plot 
against me, if I returned to Rome, because I 
had spoken too freely of religion ; for it was a 
rule which I laid down to myself in those places, 
never to be the first to begin any conversation 
on religion ; but if any questions were put to 
me concerning my faith, to declare it without 
any reserve or fear, I nevertheless returned to 
Rome. I took no steps to conceal either my 
person or my character ; and for about the space 
of two months I again openly defended, as I 
had done before, the reformed religion, in the 
very metropolis of Popery." 

He mentions his excursion to Lucca, his cross- 
ing the Appenines, his passing through Bologna 
and Ferrara to Venice, Verona, Milan, and the 
Lake of Geneva; his route through France, and 
arrival at home, after an absence of about one year 
and nine months, at the very time that Charles, 
having broken the peace, was attempting to 
renew the war with the Scotch. The autobio- 
graphic notices we have quoted, are from the 
Second Defence of the People of England, and 
form a part of an eloquent defence of his early 
life against the charges, as insane as they were 
false, of the licentiousness of his early days. — 
Milton^s name coupled with licentiousness, 
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indeed I ! It is needless to linger longer over 
the travels of this illustrious man : every where 
homage and respect awaited him. The Mar- 
quis Baptista Manso, to whom reference has 
been made, addressed to him a Latin poem, 
the translation of which runs thus: — "Did your 
piety equal your talents, form, countenance, 
/>race, and manners, you were not so much an 
Englishman, by Hercules! as an angel.'*'' The 
exception in reference to piety, relates to Milton 
being a Protestant ; a zealous Bomanist could 
see no piety out of the borders of his own 
church. Yet even Romanists did him honour — 
he was admitted to the library of the Vatican, 
The Cardinal Barberini did him especial honour : 
he met him at his own gate, and conducted 
him into the assembly. 

This journey must have been of very great 
importance to the poet — ^the man — ^the citizen. 
Other countries were presented to him ; he 
saw what courts were like; he beheld 
man under new aspects: nor was it long be- 
fore he developed, in some degree, the im- 
portance of the brief time to him, between his 
departure from England and his return. How 
vast the difference between " Comus^'* and the 
" Areopagitica,^' between the gentle spray, the 
flashing, silvery beauty of his " Lycidas,^** op 
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the " Arcades,'^ and the muscular strength, the 
electric power of his sonnets. The imagery he 
beheld must have been of immense service to 
him in his stupendous and mightiest poem. 
It is difficult to believe that the same grandly- 
shaped and massive sublimity of structure of 
thought could have been grouped in the poem, 
if other countries had not been seen, and other 
buildings contemplated, than those afforded to 
the eye of the resident merely in the English 
metropolis. It would be easy to select lines 
and images, and those some of the finest, in 
the poems, which are evidently portraits and 
pictures sketched from the vivid memory. — 
Doubtless, the objects of a poet^s wonder and 
admiration are everywhere : to him there is 
nothing mean, nothing little ; but a mind ]ike 
Milton's, traversing the Appenines — sailing 
over Laman — sitting beneath the shadow of 
Jura — or treading the fairy halls and palaces 
of the City on the Sea, then only declining 
from the hoar majesty of her long reign, and 
still wearing proudly her tiara of towers, — 
or, amidst the monuments of llome — Rome of 
the Gaesars — Rome of the Medici — the Rome 
of Virgil and of Petrarch. Places like these, 
to visit, would form an era indeed in the life of 
a poet already ^eat, and capable of climbing 
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the highest cliffs of sublimity ; and the result 
of his travels is written in his immortal works. 
How valuable would be even the experience of 
eighteen months of observation of such a man, 
too, in his ftiture situation of Latin secretary 
to Cromwell. And, indeed, there lay before 
him, as he looked towards the Mediterranean, 
a still more precious land — Hellas — Arcadia — 
the Morea ; Homer — Phidias — Demosthenes — 
Herodotus; real names, indeed, all tiiese to 
John Milton. Why does he not go on a few 
months longer, which would be well bestowed 
in looking over those monuments ! His coun- 
try was struggling for liberty at home ; and 
he could not, therefore, consent to be idle 
abroad, when his country needed every brave 
h^art to sympathise and struggle for her : 
when the struggle came, how differently acted 
Hobbes, the philosopher of despotism and ma- 
terialism f He set out upon his travels, and 
returned not until he could do so without risk. 
Ah ! and how, my friend, would you act in 
such a case ? an^ how should I ? Well, I sup- 
pose, if, like Hobbes, we believed in nothing — 
if ours was a cold, dead materialistic despotism 
— ^like him we should wisely fly ; but if, like , 
John Milton, we believed in Truth and Free- 
dom, and that Gk)d does defend the right, 
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and that justice, in the long run, comes round, 
why, I think we, too, like him, should hasten 
to take our parts where Duty beckons in the 
great strife. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE TIMES. 



The life and writings of Milton csumot be 
understood and appreciated, without a large 
acquaintance with the times in which he lived. 
Milton^s life^ as a mirror, reflects those times ; 
his mind was certainly not created, but it was 
moulded by them. His life was something 
like an epic representaticm of those great days, 
the heroic grandeur of which has never been 
equalled in England before or since ; the mind 
of our patriot poet, absorbed within itself the 
minds of the great actors aroupd him; there 
WW no greatness whieh he had not within him. 
Looking upon him now, he seems to be die 
image of his age; his mind was cast in a mould 
originally singularly stem ; it was not Saxon, it 
was not Grecian, in its structure ; his birth- 
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place, England; his favourite studies of Grecian 
lore appeared to be only absorbed into a grand 
Hebraistic temperament of soul ; he rises before 
us shrouded in the grand habiliments of the 
ancient prophet ; he combines within himself 
the poet, the prophet, the martyr, and the 
priest ; he is always sublime ; this man never 
stoops to littleness ; he traverses perpetually a 
region of ideas, of lofty imaginations ; he assi- 
milates the minds of other men into the healthy 
temper of his own soul ; we feel that he can be 
not only all that is great in other men — but 
greater; — Cromwell, Pym, Hampden, Elliot, 
Vane — ^there is no great mood of their minds, 
but we trace it in the mind of Milton — all that 
appears great, striking, heroic in the men of 
those days ; — ^we are certain that Milton com- 
prehended all— could have done all. 

This great man — this greatest of men — 
stands in a two-fold light before us : the 
greatest of poets, if to reach the highest points 
of sublimity, and majesty of conception, and 
diction, is to be the greatest ; he was yet more 
than this — ^he was a great citizen — a great 
teacher; to him, evidently, it was of more 
importance to perform well the duties of life, 
than to 'ndulge in the raptures and pleasures 
of poetry. He did not forget the citizen, in the 
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poet or the student ; and he was impelled to 
unite himself with the apostles of freedom, the 
founders of civil and religious liberty; this has 
provoked the ire of every apologist of despotism 
since, who has mentioned his name ; at every 
page of his life, they deplore the sad infatua- 
tion of this man, who " forsook the muses'*^ to 
write for the Puritans ; it is amusing to listen 
to the lugubrious notes of these mourning 
critics. The blaze of this astounding genius is 
beiyond all dispute : had be been of less note 
as a poet, or a scholar, all honour had been 
denied him; but the mind of Milton is the 
noblest product of the English soil. He was^ 
indeed, the many-sided man ; and, therefore, as 
there is no denying to him immeasurable learn- 
ing, and wonderful genius, pity is expressed for 
this defect and stain upon his memory — ^that he 
wrote in defence of liberty — ^that he poured a 
torrent of overwhelming eloquence and sarcasm 
upon prelatical assumption — that he wrote 
against a king. " Seduced by the gentle elo- 
quence of fanaticism, he listened no more to 
the wild and native wood-notes of Fancy's 
child.'*'' Thomas Warton and Sir Egerton 
Brydges never tire of pouring forth their 
mournful plaints over the desertion of Milton 
from the service of Poetry to the service of 
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Liberty; it is easy to perceive that the 
laments of these mournful Tmes would not 
have been heard had he chaunted the high 
praises of prelates and kings: — here is a 
melancholy string of dolorous moanings from 
Sir Egerton Brydges — 

'^ Now Milton's evil day began ; he entered 
into the stormy controversies which blind the 
imagination, and harden and embitter the 
heart. It was not for sublime talents like his, 
to entangle themselves in these webs ; his mighty 
genius could not move under the oppressive 
weight of so much abstruse, and, I will add, 
useless, though multifarious and astonishing, 
learning ! I cannot help lamenting that Milton 
apent so many yews in these bitter political and 
sectarian squabbles : ' coarser minds^ would 
have done fw that work. He was always 
powerful — sometimes splendid; but here his 
passions were human, and too often mingled 
with earthly dross. Whatever merit Milton 
might have in the able and learned discharge 
of his political services, it is deeply to be la- 
mented that his brilliant and sublime faculties 
were so employed. How the slumbering fire 
of his rich and ever-varying fictions must have 
consumed his heart and his brain. How he 
^ust have fretted at the base intrigues of courts 
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aiid councils, and the turpitude of human am- 
bition. To make a man of business requires 
nothing but petty and watchful observation, 
cold reserve and selfish craft: to catch the 
moment when caution in others is asleep ; to 
raise hopes, yet promise nothing ; to seem to 
give full information, and yet to be so vague 
that every thing is open to escape. — How can 
the poet practise such arts as these ! He is 
lost in himself; he is wrapped up in his own 
creations. He lost nineteen precious years o( 
his middle life, in those irritating occupations, 
from the age of thirty-two to fifty-one : after 
that age, he occupied the remaining fourteen 
years of his life principally in poetry. ... It is 
melancholy to think how much of grand inven- 
tion, which he might, in these long years have 
put forth, has been lost to the world.'*'* 

So also Thomas Warton commenting upon 
the frustrated intention of Milton to proceed to 
Sicily and Athens: — "Countries^' says he, 
" connected with his finer feelings, interwoven 
with his poetic ideas, and impressed upon his 
imagination by his habits of reading, and by 
long and intimate converse with the Grecian 
literature. But so prevalent were his patriotic 
attachments that, hearing in Italy of the com- 
mencement of the national quarrel, instead of 
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proceeding forward to feast his &ncy with the 
contemplation of scenes familiar to Theocritus 
and Homer, the pines of Etna, and the pastures 
of Peneus, he abruptly changed his course, and 
hastily returned home to plead the cause of 
ideal liberty. Yet in this chaos of controversy, 
amidst endless disputes concerning religious 
and political reformation, independency, pre- 
lacy, tithes, toleration, and tyranny, he some- 
times seems to have heaved a sigh for the 
peaceable enjoyments of lettered solitude, for 
his congenial pursuits, and the more mild and 
ingenuous exercises of the Muse. In a Letter 
to Henry Oldenburgh, written in 1654, he 
says, — 'Hoc cum libertatis adversariis inopi- 
natum oertamen, diverm long^ et amcenioribtis 
omniu6 me studiis intentum, ad se rapuit inm- 
turn? And in one of his prose tracts, " I may 
one day hope to have ye again in a still time, 
when there shall be no chiding. Not in these 
noises."*' And in another, having mentioned 
some of his schemes for epic poetry and tragedy, 
' of highest hope and hardest attempting,' he 
adds, ' With what small willingness I endure 
to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than 
these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitari- 
ness, fed with cheerful and confident thoughts, 
to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
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disputes, &om beholding the bright counte- 
nance of Truth in the quiet and still air of 
delightfiil studies,' &c. He still, however, 
obstinately persisted in what he thought his 
duty. But surely these speculations should 
have been consigned to the enthusiasts of that 
age, to such restless and wayward spirits as 
Prynne, Hugh Peters, Goodwin, and Baxter. 
Minds less refined, and faculties less elegantly 
cultivated, would have been better employed 
in this task : 



-* Coarse complexions, 



And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the huswife's wool: 
What need a vermeil-tinctur'd lip for that. 
Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the mom ? — * 



11 



This sort of language is disgraceful. It ex- 
hibits either strange ignorance of the times in 
which Milton lived, or servility to despotism — 
perhaps, a disposition towards despotism. — 
Very far from being in unison with the gene- 
rous spirit of noble minds. In this spirit most 
of the editors of Milton have regarded him. — 
Prom this condemnation we must exempt, 
however, the present Bishop of Winchester, 
who edited Milton's " Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine,^' when he was the courtly librarian 
D 2 
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to Greorge IV. ; and more especially must we 
exempt Dr. Symmonds, whose life, published 
as an introduction to the poet^s works in 1806, 
was not only most elegantly, but most gene- 
rously, written. 

Milton is charged with indulging in coarse- 
ness and severity in his prose writings. Before 
this judgment is pronounced upon him, we 
should weigh his times, the character of those 
whom he reftited, and the events which called 
him into the field of political disputation. Our 
readers have not to be informed that he lived 
in the days of the Stuarts and the Protectorate^ 
but they may not be aware of all the atrocious 
circumstances of ecclesiastical and civil des-^ 
potism beneath which the country groaned, 
until they were cast off by the heroism of the 
people during the civil war. 

Charles I. attempted to govern by absolute 
authority, without the sanction of parliament : 
he was a lawless king ; he acknowledged no 
right in his people to remonstrate with him, or 
to revise him subsidies of money. One of the 
first of the acts of his reign was to order 
all persons of £4iO per year to receive knight- 
hood ; by this means the exchequer was rein- 
forced. 

Monopolies were granted beyond all prece- 
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dent. The soap-boilers M^ere incorporated ; by 
these he received d£^10,000. Then the starch- 
makers, for their incorporation, paid the king, 
the first year <f 1,500, the next year, <f 2,500, 
and £3^500 yearly. The king then raised 
<£30,000 by commissions appointed to inquire 
into the state of the land — ^fining ve^y heavily 
those persons who encroached, or could by any 
pretext be said to have encroached upon the 
common or forest lands. Lord Salisbury was 
fined ^20,000, Lord Westmorland 0^19,000, 
Sir C. Hutton .£12,000; and all this, in order 
that he might evade law, and do without his 
Commons House of Parliament. He levied a 
tax called ship-money, of tonnage and poundage, 
in contravention of all equity : and Alderman 
Chambers, because he said that merchants were 
more screwed up and wronged in Englaud than 
in Turkey, was prosecuted by the Star Chamber, 
and fined 0^3,000. 

We spoke of the profits of some of the mo- 
nopolies; but monopoly and taxation fenced 
and fettered everything — no matter how insig- 
nificant. 

*' Nothing,"'* says Forster, " that contributed 
unincumbered by monopoly to the comfort of 
tlie people, was permitted to continue.'*'' 

For the atrocious iustaucus of dutestable civic 
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tjrranny we must content ourgelves with refer^ 
ring to the chronicles of the time.* Milton 
lived in the times when Dr. Leighton, for 
writing a book against prelacy, was twice pub- 
licly whipped, stood two hours in the pillory, 
and had his ears cut off, his nose slit, and a 
cheek branded with the letters "S. S.'^ (sower 
of sedition) ; was imprisoned for ten years, and 
released by the Long Parliament, but not before 
he had lost his sight, his hearing, and the use 
of his limbs. Can we wonder that Milton was 
severe upon the bishops ? 

Those were the days when Prynne, Burton, 
and Bostwick stood in the pillory, and had their 
ears cut off for their criticisms upon the 
bishops. 

They were the palmy days of despotism, 
when Sir Bobert Berkley, for giving his opinion 
legally, as one of the judges of the Court of 
King'^s Bench, upon the subject of ship-money, 
was taken into custody on the bench, and borne 
away to prison ! 

Those were the days of the cruel bigot Laud, 
the archbishop, who may be best described as 

• But if our readers would refer to documentary evi- 
dence acceptable to alJ, they will find abundant quotations 
in Fostor'H " Statesmen of the Commonwealth." Vol. 1., 
pp. 61, 67, 68. 
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a Bonner sanctified by a Dominican inquisito- 
rial fierceness — a dreamer, whose religion was 
made up of mummeries and shows, and who 
was disposed to persecute to death all who 
would not Anglicise a Papacy, and make 
the History of the Church of England the 
same detestable record of blood and crime, 
which had marked Bome. Is the severity of 
Milton to be wondered at ? Is it to be won- 
dered at that Milton is severe upon the actions 
of the king, when Bishop Warburton declares, 
what all contemporary writers confirm,* that 
^^ his best friends dreaded his ending the war 
by conquest, as knowing his despotic disposi- 
tion V Is it wonderful that Milton should deal 
severely with the queen, the beautiful Henrietta 
Maria, whom the king so unroyally and uxo- 
riously loved — ^the woman who was in no slight 
degree the cause of all his miseries — ^who was, 
perhaps, the cause of his death, for ^' she dis- 
suaded him from his attempt to escape from 
Carisbook Castle, in order that she might carry 
on her adulterous intrigue with Jermyn." — 
Charles I. is usually sheltered from the remarks 
of those who impeach his character, by eulogies 

* See Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, VIII., 624 
— 627 ; and especiallv Warburton's notes. 
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upon his private virtues ; but there is evidence 
enough that he, too, shared the character of 
Charles II., for licentiousness of conversation, 
if not of life. Milton; however, only glances 
at his social life, but he does spare his public 
and kingly. 

^^ Yet here he asks, ' whose innocent blood 
hath he shed, or what widows^ or orphans^ 
tears can witness against him V After the sus- 
pected poisoning of his father, not inquired 
into but smothered up, and him protected and 
advanced to the very half of his kingdom, who 
was accused in parliament to be the author of 
the fact ; (with much more evidence than Duke 
Dudley, that false protector, is accused upon 
record to' have poisoned Edward the Sixth;) 
after all his cruel rage and persecution — after 
80 many years of cruel war on his people in 
three kingdoms ! Whence the author of 
^Truths Manifest,^ a Scotsman, not unac- 
quainted with aiFairs, affirms, that ' there hath 
been more Ohristian blood shed by the com- 
mission, approbation, and connivance of King 
Charles, and his father, James, in the latter 
end of their reign, than in the ten Roman 
persecutions.' Not to speak of those whip- 
pings, pillories, and other corporal inflictions^ 
wherewith his reign also before this war was 
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not unbloody — some have died in prison, under 
cruel restraint ; others in banishment, whose 
lives were shortened by the rigour of that per- 
secution wherewith so many years he infested 
the true churoh.^^ 

From the exhibitions given in Milton^s day, 
either of the deeds of bishops or kings, it is 
not wonderful that any breadth of severity 
should be used to denounce, and to hold them 
up to scorn and ridicule. It is not to be denied 
that the language of Milton is frequently very 
severe ; his language, when it &lls, blasts and 
bums like a sulphurous bolt. But then there 
was reason for this, whether the bolt fell upon 
the cause of bishop or king, Of bishops what 
did he see ? The pious Juxon, elevated by the 
king to the post of lord treasurer, in the course 
of a few years wrung from the people, and 
lodged in the exchequer, principally by illegal 
means, <f 900,000 ; and when the civil sword 
had struck down the father, whose character 
was no secret to him, what did he behold I — 
Charles, the son, in Paris, the companion of 
harlots — entering into the plots of murderers. 
Who does not know the proclamation issued 
from Paris, giving liberty to any man whomso- 
ever, within the three kingdoms, by pistol, 
sword, or poison, or any other ways or means 
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vrhaigoever^ to degtroy the life of Oliver Crom* 
well, a certain low mechanic fellow^ which act 
it waa declared would be acce]>table to God^ 
and to all good men : for which noble work 
the perpetrator wan promised a reward of ^500 
a year for ever, and the honour of knighthood, 
on the £iith of a Christian king. This was 
murder in intent : but the same men, Charles 
Hyde, Ormond, and the rest of th€^, were the 
authors of murder in fact — ^namely, that of Dr. 
Dorislaus, the English ambassador at the 
Hague ; which was speedily followed by the 
murder ct Ascham, the ambassador at Ma^lrid. 

Of Dr, Dorislaus^ murder at the Hague, 
Clarendon gives the following account : — 

^^ Whilst he was at supper, the same evening 
that he came to the town, in company of many 
others who used to eat there, half-a^zen gen- 
ttemen entere^l the room with their swords 
drawn, and rer|uired tho% at the table ' not to 
stir ; {oY there was no harm intended to any 
but the agent who came from the rebels in 
Kngland, who had newly murdered their king/ 
And one (^X them, who knew Dorislaus, pulled 
him from the table, and killed him at his feet : 
and thereupon they all put up their swords, and 
walkcj^l leisurely out of the house, leaving those 
who were in the room in much amazement and 
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consternation. Though those who were engaged 
in the enterprise went quietly away, and so out 
of the town, insomuch as no one of them was 
ever apprehended, or called in question : yet 
they kept not their own counsel so well, (be- 
lieving they had done a very heroic act,) but that 
it was generally known, they were all Scottish 
men, and most of them servants or dependants 
upon the Marquis of Montrose."* In the 
same volume of his work the historian has to 
relate the trial and execution of this same 
Marquis of Montrose, who was condemned by 
the parliament of Scotland " to be hanged upon 
a gallows thirty feet high, for the space of three 
hours." Numbers of his adherents underwent 
the same fate ; among them probably the mur- 
derers of Dorislaus, of whom one, it seems, 
was saved, under I know not what pretence. — 
The murder of Ascham by the royalists, at 
Madrid, took place under circumstances similar 
to those which attended that of Dorislaus. — 
Clarendon gives us one version of them, written 
in so extenuating a tone, and with so many 
contemptuous epithets bestowed on the victims, 
that we are almost led to suppose he was not 
clear of the guilt, which, at all events, he seems 

• History VI., 297. 
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not to have thought very great. In &ct, we 
may certainly infer that, against republicans, 
this ^^ noble historian,''^ as Warburton is fond of 
calling hini, considered assassination allowable ; 
for he speaks, evidently with approval, of as- 
sassinating the Protector, which he artfully 
attributes to the whole nation. Warburton 
says, moreover, that ^^ this is confirmed by 
Thurlow's papers, by which it appears that the 
royal family did project and encourage Crom^ 
ftelTs assassination.'''' The bishop also is inclined 
to look upon the aiFair with no very severe eye : 
" Without doubt,^' says he, " they had high 
provocation,'''' Notwithstanding which he is 
not satisfied, though he has clearly some mis- 
givings, that such a step would have been justi- 
fiable. ^^ But such a step appears neither to 
have been prudent nor honourable!'''^ Only 
appears ! 

Is it wonderful that Milton was severe, when 
the pious churchman, who had volunteered to 
attack the poet, gave the following advice to all 
his acquaintances, '^ if they were genuine 
Christians?'** — "You that love Christ, and 
know this miscreant wretch, stone him to death, 
lest you smart for his impurity." 

• History VI., 44. Warburton's Notes on Clarendon, 
VIII. 
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These citations give some account of the 
times. We very much fear that the tempers 
of some men, in reference to these events, have 
not much altered in many places. Charles is a 
martyr still. The return of Charles II. was a 
glorious Restoration — ^these regicides all do- 
served death : the king is surrpunded by a beau- 
tiful ideal halo still. All these illusions charm, 
like figures on the mist. Stem History reads 
quite another dissertation on the times. Facts 
abundantly show who were the wrong-doers, 
and what was the wrong done. Milton is the 
noblest representative of the state of those 
days : before his eyes had passed all the great 
events of this era of our story. To one who so 
profoundly loved the heroic attitudes of the 
soul, it must have been indeed a delight to live 
in constant intercourse with men whose souls 
were as noble and brave as the most illustrious 
of the land of Epaminondas and Camillus^^ 
to be a sharer in the events which were to 
liberate a great nation ; — ^to behold link by link 
snapping from her fetters — ^the proud prelates 
who had used the screw, the boot, the pillory, 
and the executioner^s axe, to control the laws 
of thought, banished ; and the licentious nobles 
humbled, whose cruel taxes and monopolies had 
fastened heavy fetters upon the health and 
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happiness of the hall, the grange, and the cot- 
tage. He had also beheld one who in his 
person had utterly eclipsed all that the most 
magnificent hero of ancient story had performed, 
and who carried with him into his seat of power 
the more humble and domestic virtues of the 
little homestead of Huntingdonshire. 

Milton beheld all this ; he lived on terms of 
intimacy and friendship with this illustrious 
man; did his form rise to his imagination when 
he first conceived, and invested with the splen- 
dour of his genius, him, who " seemed no less 
than archangel ruined?" Then came those other 
days — days we can never recall without a sigh 
— ^the days when the nation relapsed again to 
all its old licentiousness, and to more than all 
its old persecution, despotism, and blood-shed- 
ding ; England^s darkest and most disgraceful 
days ; when a traitor, in the pay of France, sat 
on the throne of England; when the Dutchman 
mocked the British flag at Sheerness, and 
threatened to pour his fiery forces along the 
Thames ; when Vane was borne to the scaffold, 
to be murdered, and Hugh Peters was yet more 
horridly slaughtered; when ship after ship 
drifted over the seas, with brave hearts, flying 
from the exterminating knife and rope of 
bigotry, yet finding themselves fronted even 
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there, by the pursuing demon ; the days when 
ignominy was not confined to the living, but 
wreaked, with a pitiful ferocity, on the dead. 
Milton lived through these days : of the first 
portion of these times his prose works are the 
best exposition ; to the second, many allusions 
are contained in his poems. He saw human 
nature in its meanest and its most magnificent 
forms; he saw a stajbe sinking, weakened in all 
her limbs, by the enervating influence of slavery 
and despotism ; he saw the venom of priestcraft 
poisoning the waters of the fountain of life ; he 
saw the noblest and the best men in the king- 
dom fined, imprisoned, and persecuted, for con- 
science'' sake ; he saw what freedom could do 
for a people — ^how righteousness could exalt a 
nation — how confidence might be restored to 
the heart at home, and to its fame abroad. As 
he saw these things clearly, he spoke of them 
earnestly. He blew a triumphal trumpet over 
the ruins of despotic sway in England ; and 
when the land relapsed, and needed his services 
no more, — when the work, which his conscience 
told him to do, was done, he retired out of sight, 
sat still, and in the silence of his soul pondered 
over those times — (mourning as he saw the 
Shaftesburys and the Hydes, the reptiles that 
fatten upon the corruption of courts), — over the 
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times of the high-minded Hampden, the scho- 
lastic Selden, and the shrewd Pym ; but, unre- 
pining, undespairing, invoked to his meditations 
the memories of old studies, and commended 
his spirit confidently to the future, for &me, for 
usefulness, and reward. 



CHAPTER V. 

MARBIAGE AND DITORCE. 

When Milton was thirty-five years of age, 
about Whitsuntide, or a little after, he took 
a journey into the country, nobody knowing, 
certainly, about the object of his journey; but 
ati^ibuting it to a desire for recreation. After 
about a month'^s absence he returned, a married 
man ; he had, in the interim, married Mary, 
I9ie eldest daughter of Mr. Bichard Powell, a 
justice of the peace, of Forest Hill, near Shot- 
over, in Oxfordshire. This Justice Powell was, 
undoubtedly, a roistering cavalier, a man of 
reckless and expensive habits; at Shotover 
their life had been passed in noise and merri- 
ment, singing 
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Hey! for cavaliers, ho ! for cavaliers," 



and other wild royalist ditties of the time ; fre- 
quently enough they had a banquet at the 
Hall, and danced away merrily, to the strains of 
the timbrel and the rebeck. This would at^ 
once condemn the unsuitableness of the mar- 
riage ; added to which, Anthony Wood relates, 
that Milton courted, married, and brought his 
wife to London in one month*'s time. He 
appears to have been fascinated by the lady's 
beauty ; but it seems probable, that both John 
Milton and Mary Powell were, in some mea- 
sure, compelled to the match. Powell was 
greatly in debt to the elder Milton. It a{)pears 
that when MiltQn was a student at Cambridge, 
his father advanced to Powell «£^500, on mort- 
gage, for his sons use; this settlement may 
have been made as a provision for the poet ; 
this debt, probably, was never paid, nor «£^1000 
which should have been paid as a dower with 
his wife. Powell was a distressed and ruined 
man, and it seems probable that he sacrificed 
his daughter to escape from his monetary 
liabilities. 

Our author'^s sentiments concerning marriage 
are worthy of him, worthy of woman, and 
worthy of the divine institution itself; the 
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reader may gather them from the following 
passage : — 

" Marriage is a covenant, the very being 
whereof consists not in a forced cohabitation, 
and counterfeit performance of duties, but in 
unfeigned love and peace. And of matrimonial 
love, no doubt but that was chiefly meant, 
which by the ancient sages was thus parabled ; 
that Love, if he be not twin-born, yet hath a 
brother, wondrous like him, called Anteros ; 
whom while he seeks all about, his chance is 
to meet with many &lse and feigning desires, 
that wander singly up and down in his likeness. 
By them in their borrowed garb. Love, though 
not wholly blind, as poets wrong him, yet 
having but one eye, as being bom an archer 
aiming, and that eye not the quickest in this 
dark region here below, which is Aot Love's 
proper sphere, partly out of the simplicity and 
credulity which is native to him, often deceived, 
embraces and consorts him with these obvious 
and suborned striplings, bs if they were his 
mother B own sons ; for so he thinks them, 
while they subtlely keep themselves most on 
his blind side. But after a while, as his man- 
ner is, when soaring up into the high tower of 
his apogeum, above the shadow of the earth, he 
darts out the direct rays of his then most 
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piercing eyesight upon the impostures and trim 
disguises that were used with him, and discerns 
that this is not his genuine brother, as he ima- 
gined; he has no longer the power to hold 
fellowship with such a personated mate. For 
straight his arrows lose their golden heads, and 
shed their purple feathers, his silken braids 
untwine, and slip their knots ; and that original 
and fiery virtue given him byfate, all on a sudden 
goes out, and leaves him undeified and despoiled 
of all his force ; till finding Anteros at last, he 
kindles and repairs the almost faded ammuni- 
tion of his deity, by the reflection of a co-equal 
and homogeneal fire . Thus mine author sung 
it to me ; and, by the leave of those who would 
be counted the only grave ones, this is no mere 
amatorious novel; — though to be wise and 
skilful in these matters, men heretofore of 
greatest name in virtue have esteemed it one of 
the highest arcs that human contemplation, 
circling upward, can make from the globy sea 
whereon she stands ; but this is a deep and 
serious verity, showing us that love in marriage 
cannot live nor subsist unless it be mutual; 
and where love cannot be, there can be left of 
wedlock nothing but the empty husk of an out- 
side matrimony, as undelightful and unpleasing 
to God as any other kind of hypocrisy.'* 

£ 
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Now this view of things was altogether 
strange to Mistress Mary Powell, or rather to 
Mrs. Milton. The poet^s house was so grave 
and decorous and still, that his bride soon 
wearied of the restraints and fetters imposed hj 
her husband ; she was averse to the philosophic 
life he led. His solemn organ was not to her 
taste, nor the grave discussions which she 
perhaps sometimes heard hj his fireside or in 
his parlour. She, poor creature, would gladly 
havQ subscribed a fiddle for the one and a dance 
for the other. Neither her husband nor any- 
body else imputes to her any unfaithftdness to 
the virtue upon which woman^s virtue must 
always be founded, but the whole mischief of 
the matter was, that she had no more met the 
husband of her spirit than her husband had 
found the companion of his. She requested 
his permission to go home to her friends for the 
remaining part of the summer; he gave her 
permission to stay until Michaelmas, when 
they parted on the steps of that fine old garden- 
house in Aldersgate-street. They neither of 
them thought that they should meet no more, 
mitil the misconduct of^the wife, and the genius 
x>{ the husband turning even that misconduct 
into fiiel to feed the flames of that genius, 
should have produced some works which for 
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good or ill hang upon the immortality of his 
name, and during his life and ever since have 
provoked the praise or blame of theologians and 
moralists. The lady did not return — tDotUd 
not return ; she continued at her fether'^s house, 
near Oxford, where at that time the king had 
his head-quarters, and it is probable that, de- 
ceived by the view of things so near, it seemed 
to the father that the royalist cause was once 
more likely to be Sticcessfiil, and therefore 
grieved that he had disgraced his family by 
uniting with so complete a democrat. Milton, 
meanwhile, was living in a state of constrained 
widowhood: but such a man could not be idle, 
and would not perhaps feel much his solitude. 
He spent much of his time with Lady Mar- 
garet Leigh, the daughter of the Earl of Marl- 
borough, whose sprightly wit, good sense, and 
flow of happy conversation, contributed to 
relieve his hours of their monotony and gloom. 
As all his attempts to induce his wife to return 
were unsuccessful, he took the firm resolution 
to repudiate his wife, and never to receive her 
back again ; and he thought it proper to 
attempt a justification of this step ; and there- 
fore, in 1644, he published, without further 
ceremony, *' The Doctrines and Discipline of 
Divorce,^ which he dedicated to the Parliament, 
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calling upon them to take into consideration 
the domestic liberty of the subject. He was 
soon involved in ample discussion ; and to prove 
himself a firm believer in the doctrines he had 
published, he was negociating another marriage 
very seriously with Miss Davis, a young lady 
of great wit and beauty. But this was pre- 
vented by a most unexpected occurrence. His 
wife had now left hira four years ; but being 
one day on a visit at the house of a relation 
named Blakeborough, in St. Martin Vle-Grand, 
he was surprised to see his wife come in from 
an adjoining room. He had never expected to 
see her again. She threw herself at his feet, 
confessed her fault, and entreated his for- 
giveness. At first he appeared to be unmoved 
and inexorable ; but at length his generous 
nature yielded. Beauty in distress is powerful ; 
a promise of oblivion to everything that had 
passed was given, — ^a perfect reconciliation took 
place. It has been suggested that the tender 
scene of our first mother at the knees of Adam 
most probably derived its hint from this inter- 
esting scene in domestic life. 

" She ended weeping; and her lowly plight. 
Immoveable till peace obtain'd from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration. Soon hii heart relented 
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Tow'rds her, hia life so late and sole delight, 
Now at his feet Bubmissive in distress. 
Creature so £edr his reconcilement seeking. 
His counsel, whom she had displeased, his aid; 
As one disarm'd, his anger all he lost. 
And thus with peaceful words upraised her soon: 



»» 



Like a truly generous soul, Milton did not 
half forgive. The royal cause was utterly lost, 
and the Powells were ruined ; and in their ruin 
of course, Milton was most painftdly involved* 
Powell'^s house was seized by the parliamentary 
party; and, in the catalogue of the lords, 
knights, and gentlemen who had compounded 
for their estates, (printed in 1655,) he is thus 
branded as well as fined — " Richard Powell, 
delinquent^ per John Pye, Esq., <£*576 12*, 
3rf.'' And now, Milton generously threw open 
his doors to those who had treated him so dis* 
dainfuUy ; to the father, who had never paid 
him the «P1000 marriage portion, or the <£*500 
borrowed on the mortgage; to the mother, 
who had encouraged the daughter to forsake 
her husband ; to a family, in short, the occa- 
sion of much of the persecution he then was 
undergoing, in consequence of his published 
principles upon " Divorce.'*'* 

Surely this is a magnanimity worthy of a 
soul too lofty for the mean and petty retalia- 
£ 2 
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tions of revenge. The date of the death of the 
first wife is said to have been 1653. Thus our 
readers have the history of the marriage, 
whence originated those famous pieces of matri- 
monial polemics, to which reference has been 
made. Of these treatises Mr. Fletcher says, 
" Every page is strewed with felicities, and the 
mem dimnior shines out with a lustre unsur- 
passed by himself on happier, though not more 
interesting themes. It will not be interesting 
to our readers to analyse these discourses to 
any length ; yet all the questions connected 
with marriao:e or divorce are discussed with an 
amount of learning, freedom, and poetry, too, 
truly astonishing Milton confutes the idea 
so indoctrinated into the mind from Romish 
teachers, that Marriage is a sacrament. It 
must be admitted that he handles passages of 
Scripture with transcendental freedom, making 
very frequently his own reason the interpreter 
between the text and conscience or duty. — 
From the citation we have already given, our 
readers will perceive that his conception of 
marriage meets its highest fulfilment in spiritual 
relationship. " Certainly it is not the mere 
motion of carnal luFt, not the mere goad of 
sensitive desire. God does not principally take 
care of such cattle. It results from the desire 
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to put off a solitary loneliness, by a ready and 
reviving associate, "whereof who misses by 
chancing, or a mate and spiritless mate remains 
more alone than before.'*'' From this dissonance 
arises hate — " hate, which is of all things the 
mightiest divide*; nay, is division itself. To 
couple hatred therefore, though Wedlock try 
all her golden links, and borrow to her aid all 
the iron manacles of the law, it does but seek 
to twist a rope of sand, which was a task they 
say that posed the devil ; and thou, sluggish 
fiend in hell, Ochus, whom the poems tell of, 
brought his idle cordage to as good effect, 
which never served to bind with, but to feed 
the ass that stood at his elbow." And when 
this is the case, shall the parties continue to 
drag on together this wretched existence, or 
shall they separate ? " They shall continue 
together,''' say both the ecclesiastic and com- 
mon law : " They should separate,'" said John 
Milton. This created against him great hos- 
tility from all sects, all preachers, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Independents; and the foolish 
covered the performances with their licentious 
ribaldry. Howell speaks of Milton as a noddy 
that writ a book of wifing. All joined in a 
wild outcry against the author ; and, in a life 
of him, published only four years since by 
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Joseph Ivitny, a highly respectable Baptist 
minister — a life highly eulogistic to the memory 
of the poet, this is still put as a serious blot 
upon his character, that he published the vari- 
ous treatises upon Divorce. The great pivot 
upon which the discussion in* the books turns 
is, that adultery is not the greatest breach of 
tLtriraonj ; thTt there may fe other violations 
as great : but it is in the 12th chapter of the 
" Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce^' that 
the true reasons are assigned, both why Mrs. 
Milton left her husband ; and why, upon her 
leaving him, he pursued this method of 
punishment* 

^' It is most sure that some, who are not 
plainly defective in body, yet are destitute of 
all other marriageable gifts, and, consequently, 
have not the calling to marry. Yet it is seen 
that many such, not of their own desire, but 
by the persuasion of their friends, or not know- 
ing themselves, do often enter into wedlock, 
where finding the difference at length between 
the duties of a married life and the gifts of a 
single life — what unfitness of mind; what 
wearisomeness ; what scruples and doubts to 
an incredible offence and displeasure are like 
to follow between, may soon be imagined ; 
whom thus to shut up and immure together, 
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the one with a mischosen mate, the other in a 
mistaken calling, is not a cause which wisdom 
and tenderness ought to use. As for the cus- 
tom that some parents and guardians have of 
forcing marriages, it will be better to say 
nothing of such savage inhumanity, but only 
that the law which gives not all freedom of 
divorce to any creature endued with reason so 
assassinated is next to cruelty." 

Here, doubtless, was the source of the dis- 
agreement between Milton and his wife ; and 
although he was so far advanced in life, it 
seems that he was in some measure, probably, 
compelled to the union by the debt owing by 
Justice Powell to his father ; and he intimates 
that it is possible to be even advanced in life, 
and yet to have no experience or knowledge 
touching this, the most serious business of life. 
Upon the whole it must be admitted that Mil- 
ton''s Dissertations do open serious portals for 
matrimonial licentiousness. Yet the present 
state of the law of divorce is notoriously unjust 
and inhuman ; nothing can well be worse. — 
Milton, too, was most unfortunately situated. 
Perhaps it is not too much to presume that 
these volumes would not have been written, 
after he had tasted the blessedness which he 
shared with his second wife, with whom he 
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enjoyed a portion of happiness, apparently, all 
too brief. His "espoused saint'' as he styles 
her in the fine sonnets to her memory; or 
Elizabeth Minshall, his third wife, to whom 
he makes grateAil and touching allusion in his 
Recapitulative Will, who read to him, and 
soothed the hours of his blindness and his 
death-bed. 

He saw that very worst extreme of marriage 
life in his first marriage days. Mary Powell 
herself perhaps became the wife of his aflfec- 
tions in a later day. We may safely presume 
so, although perhaps never in so high a degree 
as either his second or his third wife. And 
what might kindness have done, when exercised 
by such a tongue, and a heart so full as Mil- 
ton's ? She gave him no opportunity to try ; 
she left him when he had began to care for her, 
to soothe her irritations, to add to her joys, to 
deny himself for her, and, by a thousand little 
attentions, to purchase the best immunities of 
love. Had there been an opportunity for this, 
whether they had been successful or not, it 
would have been a more difiicult matter to pen 
the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE IDEA OF "COMUS.* 



The Masque of Comus is one of the most con- 
stantly read and referred to of all the poems of 
Milton ; it was written in 1634, when the poet 
wastwenty-sixyears of age; and through every 
lino it presents gleam after gleam of extraordi- 
nary heauty. As soon as we open the poem, we 
are introduced to a fairy world, peopled by be- 
ings who move across its pages with all the 
dignity and majesty of humanised philosophy. 
The poem is affluent in sentiment, images, and 
diction, yet founded upon a most simple cir- 
cumstance. It was written for presentation at 
Ludlow Castle, where the Earl of Bridgewater 
kept his court as Lord President of Wales. — 
The earPs two sons, and his daughter, Lady 
Alice, were benighted, and lost their way in 
Haywood Forest, and the two brothers, to ex- 
plore their path, left their sister alone in a tract 
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of country inhabited by boors and savage 
peasants. 

On these simple facts, the poet raised a su- 
perstructure of fairy spells and poetical delight.* 
The poem abounds in allegory ; it is ethical and 
didactic : it dis»r;ourses of the nature of virtue, 
of the true character of temperance, of the 
method of the seductions of vice. Nor less 
does it abound in figures delineative of country 
life, with its scenes and occupations. Let the 
reader linger over the rich fullness of descrip- 
tions that bring before us 

" The grey -hooded Even, 
Like a sad votarist, in palmer^s weeds;" 

or those hints so suggestive of evening life in 
the country. 

" Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 
Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dames. 
*T would be some solace yet, some little cheering. 
In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs." 

CoMTTs is the great arch-reveller, the tempter 
of the poem ; he is impersonated Sensuality. 

* Sir Egerton Brydges. 
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To him everything that is exists only for en- 
joyment and lust. He is fabled to bold bis 
reign in the woods, with his rude Bacchic rout 
of fellow-revellers ; there they quaff the cups 
which transform the express resemblance of 
the gods to brutish forms of wolves, or bears ; 
of ounce, or tiger ; of hog, or bearded goat ; while 
the victims of the enchantment, (so perfect in 
their misery) not once perceive their foul dis- 
figurement : and, as Comus is impersonated 
Sensuality, so the lost Lady of the masque is 
impersonated Virtue. No better description 
can be given of the general idea of the poem 
than the discussion between Oomus and the 
Lady who has Mien into his power. In reply 
to the invitation of Comus to taste of his 
charmed cup, she says : — 



(t 



None 



But such as are good men can give good things^ 
And that which is not good is not delicious 
To a well-govem'd and wise appetite. 

Cqmus. — Oh foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those hudge* doctors of the Stoic fur. 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub. 
Praising the lean and sallow abstuience. 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

• « Budge,'* furred. 
F 
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Covering the earth with odours, finiits, and flocks^ 

Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable. 

But all to please, and sate the curious taste? 

And set to work millions of spinning worms. 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair'd silk 

To deck her sons; and that no comer might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutchtt th' all-worshipp'd ore, and precious gems 

To store her children with : if all the world 

Should in a pet of temp' ranee feed on pulse. 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but fneze, 

Th* All-giver would be unthank'd, would be unpraised, 

Not half his riches known, and yet despised. 

And we should serve him as a grudging master. 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth. 

And live like Nature's bastards, not her sons. 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight. 

And strangled with her waste fertility, 

Th' earth cumber'd, and the wing'd air dark'd with plumes. 

The sea o'erfraught would swell, and th' unsought 

diamonds 
Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep. 
And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inured to light, and come at last 
To gaae upon the sun with shameless brows. 

Lady. — I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes 
Obtruding false rul^ prank'd in Reason's garb. 
I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 
Impostor, do not charge most innocent Nature 
As if she would her children should be riotous 

\ ** Hutcht," concealed, or keptu in a coffer. 
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With her abundance; she, good catereaSy 
Means her provision only to the good. 
That live according to her sober laws. 
And holy dictate of spare temperance: 
If every just man, that now pines with want. 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly-pamper'd Luxiiry 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature's full blessings would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfluous even proportion. 
And she no whit encumber'd with her store : 
And then the Giver would be better thank'd. 
His praise due paid; for swinish Gluttony 
Ne'er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast. 
But with besotted, base ingratitude 
CSrams — and blasphemes his Feeder." 

C!omuB may stand as the god of all those 
who make enjoyment the great leading and 
central principle of life ; to whom nothing 
lives, and brightens, and blooms, but it has a 
sensual meaning, and intention, and application, 
Man is subject to the temptation of two devils 
— ^the devil of sensuality and sense, the devil 
of intellectuality and spirit. The delinea- 
tion of the first is in Gomus, of the other in 
Satan. The latter is a rare subtle, abstracting 
spirit; the other is a universal, visible, and 
materialising one. The reasonings of Gomus lie 
on the surface, — ^they are their own end ; the rea- 
sonings of Satan lie deeper, and all things are 
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ulterior. The arguments of Comus are in- 
tended to make the world one wide saloon of 
enjoyment. Comus can see no other reason in 
all this creation than that its whole variety and 
furniture should be bestowed for eating, or 
drinking ; for gluttony, or intemperance. Co- 
mus is perpetually asking what we shall do 
with things. Nothing; is reserved for beauty, 
nothing for the glory of the universe or the en- 
tertainment of the soul. All things are valued 
just as they have the stamp of utility or sen- 
suality upon them. Some Comuses would find 
too many superadditions in the world. The 
magic enchantments of colour and the tones of 
singing birds, and the variegated livery of 
clouds and flowers, would be all too much for 
these epicureans. Comus is quite afraid that 
if all be not gathered for luxury or vanity, that 
the air would be darkened with plumes, the 
sea, overfraught, would swell with diamonds, 
" emblazing the forehead of the deep ;"*"* the 
earth be cumbered, and Nature strangled with 
her waste fertility ; and it may be noticed in 
the poem, that this gorgeous inflation of lan- 
guage is most appropriately used by the geniua 
of sensuality, and contrasts well with the chaste 
simplicity of language used by the lady I am 
sometimes disposed to look at. man universally 
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as a sort of Brobdigna^an Comus, to whose 
appetite and whim everything is compelled to 
yield. A bird sweeps by gracefully on the 
wing, — " Bring me that bird, 1^11 eat him ;^' 
a beast stalks gracefully through the field — 
" ni eat him ;" a silkworm spins in its cocoon 
— " Seize it, I'll wear it ;*' a poor bee constructs 
its hive, — Oomus makes a grip at it — " Honey ! 
my friend, honey !'' And I do not so much 
in every instance condemn this ; I quarrel not 
with that Providence to whom we owe such 
bounties; but I do quarrel with Comus, be- 
cause he sees no beauty in anything that does 
not minister immediately to his appetite, his 
passions, and his pride. It may indeed be 
true that man is the principal personage on this 
little theatre of things. It may indeed be true 
that all are a kind of drapery and preparation 
for him ; but that mode of speech is not to be 
admired by which we describe all things as 
ministering to our enjoyment : we should see a 
hidden beauty, a spiritual compensation in all 
things, and reason through the rough curtain 
to reach the Holy of Holies. 

By the side of, and in opposition to, Comus, 
is that of the lady, who may be already under- 
stood by the extract we have introduced. She 
illustrates the self-reliant and instinctive force 
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of virtue; she is self-illumined; she is intro- 
duced to us hj her brother, before, indeed, we 
see her beset by the tempter ; in the discourse 
they hold together, and which excited a sneer 
from Dr. Johnson, the elder brother does not 
fear for his sister ; because she has that sacred 
and sure defence — ^a light within — inner purity; 
therefore 



" Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom's self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude, 
Where with her best nurse. Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
Hay sit i' th' centre, and enjoy bright day: 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts. 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun: 

. Himself is his own dungeon." 

And, again — 

" This I hold firm. 
Virtue may be assail'd, but never hurt; 
Surpris'd by unjust force, but not enthralled; 
Tea^ even that which Mischief meant most harm. 
Shall in the happy trial prove most gloiy: 
But evil on itself shall back recoil. 
And mix no more with goodnessi when at last 
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Gathered like scum, and settrd to itself 
It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumed: if this fail, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenness. 
And earth's base built on stubble." 

" Comus^' is a dissertation upon virtue ; upon 
that sure and steady guide, which, in all cir- 
cumstances, conducts the humble and teachable 
wanderer. Thus says the Lady : — 



ft 



What might this be? A thousand fantasies 

Begin to throng into my memory. 

Of calling shapes, and beck'ning shadows dire. 

And airy tongues, that syllable men's names 

On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astoimd 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong ddiug champion. Conscience. — 

Oh, welcome pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 

Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings. 

And thou unblemish'd form of Chastity; 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance. 

Would send a glist'ring guardian if need were 

To keep my life and honour uuassail'd. 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove." 



ii. 



Oomus"** is a fine poem on which to hang 
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homilies ; and we much more readily hang oar 
homilies than our criticisms. All virtue is 
developed in conflict, in fighting. In every 
character it may be said, where there is no 
difficulty there is no virtue. Surely Milton 
himself was a noble instance of this. This 
princely genius, this great moral instructor, was 
not less consistent as a man than great as a 
poet; and, therefore, of all men the man 
to write "Comus.*^ We cannot understand 
" Gomus r^ we cannot see its worth and high 
moral glory unless we translate ourselves to 
the times during which it was written. They 
were the times when first began the long war- 
fare between Puritan and Cavalier. They 
were times of all but universal intemperance ; 
and nowhere was the intemperance of a more 
disgusting and universal character than at the 
courts of James I. and Charles I. The moral 
purity claimed for the latter is simply ridicu- 
lous ; it abounded with all the follies and all 
the grossness of the time. The literature and 
the history of the period teem with evidences 
of astonishing vice. " Comus^' was written as 
a Masque; it rises before us with a chastity 
truly solemn. After a perusal of the perform- 
ances bearing that name, during the same 
period, in almost every instance they were 
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only made the theatres for the exhibition of 
intemperance and folly ; and the most chaste 
of them is characterised by a looseness of ex- 
pression which no chaste mind could tolerate 
in our day, either in the parlour or on the stage. 
It finely illustrates the true beauty of Milton"*s 
mind, that his Muse is always robed in 
matronly dignity and grace ; and that even in 
his earliest years, when the blood of youth is 
rebellious, and the fancy wild, his thoughts 
and measures move and march to the sound of 
Dorian music. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MILTON ON EDUCATION. 

It must be always important to know what 
the most eminent scholar of his own, or any 
age, thought and said upon education, and the 
method of imparting the higher branches of it. 
He conveyed what he had to say to Mr. Samuel 
Hartlib, of whom little is known, but that he 
was a foreigner, and doubtless, a wise and fruit- 
ful scholar. Milton published his letter to 
F 2 
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him the same year in which he published his 
elaborate tract on Divorce. This tract has 
only received the sneers and contempt of Dr. 
Johnson, and other ushers and schoolmasters ; 
but, if too vast and magnificent to be realised 
by any pcivate individual, — although some have 
come near to the accomplishing of Milton^s 
ideas, even in private establishments — ^it con- 
tains hints of a very practical character ; and 
from what we know of the method of teaching 
pursued by the illustrious author, (himself a 
schoolmaster,) it seems to be, as &r as pos- 
sible, a copy of his own arrangements. It is 
far in advance of the pedantic methods of the 
time ; in it, the author reminds his correspon- 
dent, that learning is not, and cannot be, its 
own end. It is to repair the ruins of our first 
parents, by regaining to know God aright ; 
and, out of the knowledge to love him, and to 
imitate him, to be like Him as we may ; the 
nearest, by possessing our souls of true virtue, 
which, being united to the heavenly grace of 
faith, makes up the best perfection. " And 
thus, though a linguist should pride himself to 
have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world 
into, yet, if he had not studied the solid things 
in them, as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
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man, as any yeoman or tradesman, competently 
wise in his mother dialect only/^ Hence, 
*' first, we do amiss to spend seven or eight 
years merely in scraping together so much 
miserable Latin and Greek as might be other- 
wise learned easily and delightfully in one 
year,'' 

In this letter is indeed laid down a scheme 
for the perfect education of those especially 
who are intended to take part in the great and 
more public affairs of life: a complete and 
generous education fitting to a man to per- 
form ^'justly, and skilfully, and magnanimously, 
all the arts both of peace and war."' The 
house in which instruction should be given, 
should be both school and university; there 
should be no necessity to leave it to go to an- 
other college, unless to perfect the knowledge 
of the pupil in the more erudite portions of 
Law or Medicine. But scholarship is usually 
in the youthful days of life a drudgery and a 
hardship; the obedience given is not given 
willingly ; the mind is not inflamed to the love 
of learning, and the fervid admiration of lofty 
virtue : and this is to be traced mainly to im- 
perfect and ineloquent masters. The right 
master will catch the mind of the scholar with 
mild and effectual persuasions : he will illus- 
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trate his teachings by his own example: he 
will temper a lesson to every opportunity by 
his own life; he will infuse ardour into the 
minds of his friends ; yet there shall be no 
mere unloving labour in their pursuits.* '' Even 
geometry may be taught playing, as the old 
manner was.*" With so noble a scholar as 
Milton, we may be sure that the study of the 
classics is not only insisted on, but those things 
also which lie near our individual and social 
happiness. He insists on these. *' In course, 
should be read to them, but from no tedious 
writer, the institution of physic.**' 

It is a sorry thing in Milton'*8 view of the 
matter, to be compelled to call in the aid of the 
physician and surgeon upon every emergency ; 
nay, in some instances it will be impossible 
that such aid can be procured. A man should 
know his "own tempers, and humours, and 
seasons ; he should be a physician to himself 
and to his friends'" The education of the 
school-room 'too, should have a distinct bearing 
upon the future pursuits of life : in such an 
institution the experience of expert hunters, 
fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apo- 
thecaries ; and in the other sciences, architects, 
engineers, mariners, and anatomists may be 
procured ; and thus lessons be given, having 
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reference to the future routine of ordinary daily 
labour, to which the youth or the man may be 
called. It would be a sorry method of know- 
ledge that should concern itself alone with the 
words, and be mindless of the things — to set 
before the student excellent Greek, and leave 
him unprovided with the tools wherewith to 
win his way through the difficulties of life 
about him. And now the judgment of good 
and evil presents itself; the young and pliant 
affections are cultivated with the lessons of the 
wise ancients, and of sacred learning, applied 
to the conduct and discipline of life; they 
should be led to the knowledge of good, and to 
the hatred of all evil ; this calls for high and 
educated perceptions, and out of the study of 
morals grows that of politics, a branch of 
morals thus to understand the beginning, end, 
and reason of political societies, that they may 
not be in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth : 
such poor shaken uncertain reeds of such a 
tottering conscience, as many of our great 
counsellors have lately shown themselves, but 
steadfast pillars of state. " After this they are 
to dive into the grounds of law and legal 
justice.**' He recommends that the youth of 
the land shall travel — not learn principles; 
but to enlarge experience. Finally, he insists 
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upon diet ; upon it there is not much to say. 
save that it should be plain, healthful, and 
moderate. Of the plan of education thus 
recommended, he says : — 

" Only I believe that this is not -a bow for 
every man to shoot in, that counts himself a 
teacher ; but will require sinews almost equal 
to those which Homer gave Ulysses ; yet I am 
withal persuaded that it may prove much more 
illustrious ; howbeit, not more difficult than I 
imagine, and that imagination presents me 
with nothing but very happy, and very pos- 
sible, according to best wishes ; if Gfod have so 
decreed, and this age have spirit and capacity 
enough to apprehend,*" 

One could scarcely have supposed that even 
Johnson, from a tract like this, could have 
found much occasion for carping and sneering ; 
he found it, however, not only an occasion for 
this, but for playing off a great deal of the 
pride of superior wisdom. It may be sup- 
posed, that he never read the letter to Master 
Hartlib : the passage in which he criticises 
Milton'^s system of education has often been 
quoted ; and Sir Egerton Brydges quotes it, 
and endorses it saying, " Had Johnson always 
written so, what a beautiful and complete 
work he would have made.'*^ A beautiful and 
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complete work indeed ! To misconoeive and 
misinterpret utterly the opinions of the man, 
whose life he was writing ! A beautifhl and com- 
plete work ! beautiful and complete cant. In 
&ct, as St. John well says in his notes on 
Milton^s prose works, Johnson here attempts 
to obtain the credit of being a practical man. 

"Those authors,'^ he says, "'therefore, are 
to be read at schools, that supply most axioms 
of prudence, most principles of moral truth, 
and most materials for conversation ; and these 
purposes are best served by poets, orators, and 
historians. Let me not be censured for this 
digression as pedantic or paradoxical ; for, if I 
have Milton against me^^ (observe ihat^ " I 
have Socrates on my side. It was his labour 
to turn philosophy from the study of Nature to 
speculations upon life ; hut the inmyeatora whom 
I oppose^'* (he represents Socrates as an inno- 
vator in his day,) " are turning off attention 
from life to Nature. They seem to think that 
we are placed here to watch the growth of 
plants, or the motions of the stars: Socrates 
was rather of opinion, that what ^e had to 
learn was, how to do good, and avoid evil." 

But the treatise of Milton is eminently 
practical. The course of study he recommends 
turns upon the developement of the life* No- 
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thing that Johnson ever said was so practical 
as this treatise. Milton does recommend the 
study of poets, historians, and orators, because 
they are generally the treasures of moral truth. 
He does recommend the turning philosophy to 
the study of Nature, — ^and Nature viewed with 
immediate reference to life in its most practical 
movements. It was that unfortunate passage, 
in commending the study of politics as a branch 
of moral conduct which aroused the ire of 
Johnson. A more shameless piece of criticism 
we do not know. The man decorates himself 
in the plumage of Milton's " Wisdom,"' in his 
account of the things in which true learning 
should consist; and then, with an effrontery 
marvellous even for Johnson, says : — " See ! 
this should be the order of study, not yours/' 
Utter ignorance of the interior of the letter^ or 
the most perverse and wilful misrepresentation 
alone can be assigned to the biographer. The 
first we are prevented from assigning. From 
several portions of the criticism we are com- 
pelled, therefore, to attribute to him the dis- 
honesty of the last. 

The methods of education pursued amongst 
us have not yet reached Milton's standard; 
and it is remarkable, that neither in the uni- 
versity or the school, we have as yet a method 
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free from cumbrous dogmatism, or ridiculous 
unfitness. In few instances has education any 
reference to future position in life. There are 
few attempts made to make our youth compre- 
hend the law of their being as it should be 
comprehended, both in the life of the body, and 
in the life of the state. Culture is needed still 
— ^perfect culture ; culture of the frame — cul- 
ture of the mind. It was Milton^s desire to 
bestow this — ^to give to the youth the power to 
attain all the riches of intellect ; and to watch 
them earnestly, so that the body should not 
interfere with the developement of the mind, 
but by proper training be a means of imparting^ 
constantly, new sources of happiness to the 
spirit. There are a number of reformers of 
the present day, who, without knowing it, are 
attempting to step in the pathway Milton trod : 
and for all their labours and efforts at training 
the minds of their fellows to deal wisely and 
virtuously with their bodies — to search and 
explore the foundations of morals and politics, 
they receive the same thanks that Johnson 
gave Milton — ^sneers, as at would-be wonder 
workers, misinterpretation, and attribution of 
erroneous motive, and sometimes the borrow- 
ing of arguments and thoughts to decorate the 
baldness and sterility of their adversaries^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE AEEOPAGITICA. 



** This is a perfect field of cloth of gold/' says 
Macauley, in his Essay on Milton ; and truly if 
any one desire to see our author in his best and 
noblest harness, they should read this most 
magnificent performance. It is an apology 
for the liberty of the press ; and this great 
right is argued with an affluence of eloquence 
and illustration — with a pomp and majesty of 
language — which place the work in the very 
foremost rank in the catalogue of the choice 
pieces of English Literature. The occasion of 
the paper has passed away, but it is full of 
passages which may be ever quoted as the 
texts of mental freedom, and relevantly to the 
more immediate subject of his discourse, he 
expounds the nature of Virtue, and the office* 
and functions of government : he saw how vain 
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was the attempt to impose shackles on the 
human mind, and he pleads for freedom as the 
surest means of working out the great life of 
virtue. This discourse was occasioned by the 
tyranny of the Presbyterians/ They were the 
party then exercising predominant power ; and 
some opinion may be formed of the length to 
which they proceeded, from the following entry 
in the Journals, the 12th of July, 1644 : — 
" A book entitled Comfort for Believers about 
their sins and troubles, by John Archer, some- 
time preacher at Lombard Street/^ The 
Assembly denounced it as blasphemous ; and 
the Lords ordered it to be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman, and all the copies of 
it to be called in. It was necessary, before a 
book could be printed, that it should receive 
the imprimatur of some person authorised by 
government. The object proposed by Milton 
was to procure the most entire liberty of the 
press, but subject to liability to prosecution, 
should that liberty be employed for licentious 
or injurious purposes. Amongst the prose 
writings, this occupies the same post as the 
" Paradise Lost."*' Amongst the poems it is 
the chief work, and is a noble offering of bold 
and patriotic virtue, faith, and enthusiasm of 
genius and scholarship, upon the shrines of 
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Liberty. He venerates the spirits of books; 
" for books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a progeny of life in them to be as 
active as the soul was whose progeny they are ; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 
that bred them. I know they aro as lively, 
and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
dragon^s teeth ; and being sown up and down, 
may chance to spring up armed men. And 
yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be 
used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book: who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God's image ; but he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth ; but a good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to ^ 
life beyond life.*" 

He appeals to antiquity : he shows that 
none of the worthy and ancient Republics of 
Greece or Italy ever prohibited any but im- 
moral, defamatory, or Atheistical publications. 
He enters into the history of this prohibiting 
and licensing. Martin V., the Pope of Rome, 
BO named, was the first that prohibited by 
Bpecial Bull, — ^for about that time WicklifFe 
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and Hubs were growing terrible. Then the 
Spanish Inquisition and the Council of Trent, 
engendering together, brought forth or per- 
fected those catalogues and Expurging Indexes, 
that rake through the entrails of many a good 
author, with a violation worse than any could 
be offered to his tomb. 

" And thus ye have the inventors and the 
original of book-licensing ripped up and drawn 
as lineally as any pedigree. We have it not, 
that can be heard of, from any ancient state, 
or polity, or church, nor by any statute left us 
by our ancestors elder or later ; nor from the 
modem custom of any reformed city or church 
abroad ; but from the most anti-Christian coun- 
cil, and the most tyrannous inquisition that ever 
inquired. Till then books were ever as freely 
admitted into the world as any other birth; 
the issue of the brain was no more stifled than 
the issue of the womb : no envious Juno sat 
cross-legged over the nativity of any man^s 
intellectual offspring ; but if it proved a mon- 
ster, who denies but that it was justly burnt, 
or sunk into the sea? But that a book, in 
worse condition than a peccant soul, should be 
to stand before a jury ere it be born to the 
world, and undergo yet in darkness the judg- 
ment of Radamanth and Vi\» e.^'eai^^^^^^^''^ 
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can pass the ferry baokward into light, was 
never heard before, till that mysterious iniquity, 
provoked and troubled at the first entrance of 
reformation, sought out new limboes and new 
hells, wherein they might include our books 
also within the number of their damned. And 
this was the rare morsel so officiously snatched 
up, and so ill-favouredly imitated by our 
inquisiturient bishops, and the attendant mino- 
rites their chaplains.''^ 

Thus in the first place, disposing of the his- 
tory of these intellectual prohibitions, by fasten- 
ing the origin opprobriously upon those who 
did not stop with questionable writings, but 
in a Garthagenian Council, laid under their ban 
and curse all the productions of the heathen 
world of genius and science, and ridiculing 
that inquisitorial folly, — " as if St. Peter had 
bequeathed them the keys of the press, as well 
as of Paradise, and committed the approving 
and licensing of books into the hands of two or 
three duttonous friars."*^ He laughs at the tale 
told i by St, Jerome, of the d^ whipping 
him for reading Cicero. Strange " to correct 
him only, and let so many more ancient fathers 
wax old in those pleasant and florid studies, 
without the lash of such a tutoring apparition. 

^' But if it be agreed we shall bo tried by 
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visions, there is a vision recorded by Eusebius, 
far ancienter than this tale of Jerome, to the 
nun Eustoehium, and besides, has nothing of a 
fever in it. Dionysius Alexandrinus was, 
about the year 240, a person of great name in 
the church, for piety and learning, who had 
wont to avail himself much against heretics, 
by being conversant in their books ; until a 
certain presbyter laid it scrupulously to his 
conscience, how he durst venture himself among 
those defiling volumes. The worthy man, 
loath to give offence, fell into a new debate 
with himself, what was to be thought ; when 
suddenly a vision sent from God (it is his own 
epistle that so avers it) confirmed him in these 
words : ' Bead any books whatever come to 
thy hands, for thou art sufficient both to judge 
aright, and to examine each matter.^ To this 
revelation he assented the sooner, as he con- 
fesses, because it was answerable to that of the 
apostle to the Thessalonians : 'Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good.' 

" And he might have added another remark- 
able saying of the same author : ' To the pure, 
all things are pure ; not only meats and drinks, 
but all kinds of knowledge, whether of good 
or evil ; the knowledge cannot defile, nor con- 
sequently the books, if the will and conscience 
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be not defiled. Wholesome meats to a vitiated 
stomach differ little or nothing from unwhole- 
some ; and best books to a haughty mind are 
not unapplicable to occasions of eviL Bad 
meats will scarcely breed good nourishment in 
healthiest concoction ; but herein the difference 
is of bad books, that they, to a discreet and 
judicious reader, serve in many respects to dis- 
cover, to confute, to forewarn, and to illustrate. 
Whereof what better witness can ye expect 
I should produce than one of your own now 
sitting in parliament, the chief of learned men 
reputed in this land, Mr. Selden ; whose 
volume of natural and national laws proves, 
not only by great authorities brought together, 
but by exquisite reasons and theorems almost 
mathematically demonstrative, that all opinions, 
yea errors, known, read, and collated, are of 
main service and assistance toward the speedy 
attainments of what is truest.' '' 

And from hence follows a most beautiful and 
truthful discussion upon the nature of virtue, 
and its active or passive character, in order that 
the higher lessons of self-reliance may be taught, 
and that duty may not result from the mere 
observance of a prescribed and written law, or 
be the mere following of an unreasoning im- 
pulse. Good and evil now grow together in 
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the world almost inseparably : it is difficult to 
separate them, "for this is that door that 
Adam fell into of knowing good from evil, 
that is, of knowing ^ood by evil." Milton 
will not praise a cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed : that virtue that knows not the 
utmost that Vice promises to her followers, and 
rejects it, is but a blank virtue ; its whiteness 
is only an excremental whiteness. The gar- 
lands of virtue are only bestowed after the 
heat, and dust, and conflict of the battle or the 
race. But if the books printed were all most 
sedulously supervised, this strictness, he argues, 
would effect but little, unless all other things, 
of like aptness to corrupt the mind, were also 
rectified : thus all recreations, to be consistent, 
must be submitted to the same ordeal. How 
wanton, frequently, the motions of the dance ! 
how voluptuous the airs of music ! Bebecks 
and recorders, to many airs and madrigals, lend 
a softness not altogether their own, to breathe 
through our chambers. So villages must be 
visited by these licensers, to inquire what lesson 
the bagpipe reads. The windows, also, and 
the balconies must be thought on ; these are 
shrewd books, with dangerous frontispieces set 
to sale. 

Gluttony also is a dangerous corruption : rec- 
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not that there be ? — of Protestants and profes- 
sors who live and die in as errant and implicit 
faith as any lay Papist of Loretto." 

Only let the notion become general ; endorse 
the belief that conscience is not a matter of 
personal concern — ^that religion may be the 
the work of a proxy, — and the merchant, the 
man of wealth, will give over all concern about 
it to some divine of note and estimation ; to 
him, through all difficulties, he adheres, resigns 
to him the warehouse of his religion, with all 
the locks and keys, and indeed makes the very 
person of that man his religion. This is the 
evidence of his piety — that he associates with 
that man ; his religion comes with him^ and 
goes with him. He is near to religion, or far 
from reli<:ion, as he is near to, or far from the 
priest. Thus his religion becomes "a dividual 
moveable,^' and goes, and comes near him, ac- 
cording as that good man frequents the house. 
He entertains him, gives him gifts, feasts him, 
lodges him ; his religion comes home at night, 
prays, is liberally supped, and sumptuously laid 
to sleep ; rises, is saluted, and after the malm- 
sey, or some well-spiced brewage, he is better 
breakfasted than he whose morning appetite 
would gladly have fed on green figs between 
Bethany and Jerusalem ; his religion then 
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walks abroad at eight, and leaves his kind en- 
tertainer in the shop, trading all day without 
his religion. 

The indifference of pleasure will be equally 
as glad of the responsibility thus removed from 
the conscience, as the indifference of trade ; the 
riotous and lewdly disposed, when they learn 
that nothing is to be written but what passes 
through the custom-house of certain publicans, 
that have the tonnaging and poundaging of all 
free-spoken truths, will be willing to cut out 
what religion ye please. — " There be delights, 
there be recreations, and jolly pastimes, that 
will fetch the day about, from sun to sun, and 
rock the tedious year, as in a delightful dream; 
and thus all the people in the realm will be 
starched into a fine conformity — an obedient 
unanimity — a staunch and solid piece of frame- 
work, as any January could freeze together/' 
The influence will be the samo upon the clergy 
themselves — there is no motive to search out 
the truth : " The parochial minister, who has 
his reward, and is at his Hercules'* Pillars in a 
warm benefice," will be quite inclined to favour 
this stereotyping ; — treading the constant round 
of a few doctrinal heads, ^' with the infinite 
helps of interlinearies, breviaries, synopses, and 
other loitering gear,'' he will have no incentive 
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church ; no fear of his people being seduced, no 
fear of their being better instructed, exercised, 
or disciplined : the priesthood may then hold 
themselves in security, fearing no attack or 
assault, — when thus every avenue for the 
entrance of strange opinions, or doubtful pro- 
positions, is barred by the licenser. And here 
is the most serious and afflictive thought, that, 
like an enemy, it stops up all the havens, ports, 
and creeks, by which might be imported to us 
our richest merchandise — ^Truth ; and thus the 
policy of the teacher of Christianity would 
differ little from that by which the Turk 
upholds the Alcoran — by the prohibition of 
printing. Then follows, that often quoted 
passage, flaming with seraphic eloquence, — 

" Truth, indeed, came once into the world, 
with her divine Master, and was a perfect 
shape, most glorious to look on : But when he 
ascended, and his apostles after him were laid 
asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of 
deceivers, who, — ^as that story goes of the Egyp* 
tian Typhon with his conspirators, how they 
dealt with Osiris, — took the virgin Truth, hewed 
her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scat- 
tered them to the four winds. From that time, 
€ver since, the sad friends of truth, such as 
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durst appear, imitating the careful search that 
Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went 
up and down gathering up limb by limb still as 
they could find them. We have not yet found 
them all, lords and commons, nor ever shall do** 
till her Master''s second coming; he shall bring 
together every joint and member, and shall 
mould them into an immortal feature of loveli- 
ness and perfection. Suffer not these licensing 
prohibitions to stand at every place of opportu- 
nity forbidding and disturbing them that con- 
tinue seeking, that continue to do our obsequies 
to the torn body of our martyred saint. 

" We boast our light ; but if we look not 
wisely on the sun itself, it smites us into dark- 
ness. Who can discern those planets that are 
oft combust, and those stars of brightest mag- 
nitude, that rise and set with the sun, until the 
opposite motion of their orbs bring them o 
such a place in the firmament, where they may 
be seen evening or morning ? The light which 
we haw gained^ was given us^ not to he eter 
staring on^ but by it to discover onward things 
more remote from our knowledge!''^ 

And then he proceeds to argue this prohibi- 
tion, as altogether unworthy of England and 
Englishmen : with a noble and expressive but 
respectful indignation, he says, '' Lords and 
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Commons of England ! consider what nation it 
is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are governors, 
— a, nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing spirit T he reminds 
them of the ancient capacities of the inhabi- 
tants of this land ; that Pythagoras and the 
Persian wisdom have taken date from the old 
philosophy of the island; that the ancient 
Boman preferred the mind of Britain to that of 
neighbouring lands ; that then, when writing, 
England was the university of Europe, the 
school of Transylvanian youth, from the moun- 
tainous borders of Russia, and beyond the Her- 
eynian wilderness ; that even staid men came 
from the remotest lands to study here; that 
this land was chosen before n ny other, that from 
her, as out of Zion, should be proclaimed, and 
sounded forth by Wickliffe, the first tidings 
and trumpet of Reformation to all Europe : — 
" Behold now this vast city; a city of refuge^ the 
mansioiir-house of liberty^ encompassed and sur- 
rounded with his protection ; the shop of war 
hath not there more anvils and hammers work- 
ing, to fashion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth, 
than there be pens and heads there, sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolv- 
ing new notions and ideas wherewith to pre- 
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sent, as with their homage and their fealty, the 
approaching reformation; others as fast reading, 
trying all things, assenting to the force of 
reason and convincement. 

" What could a man require more from a 
nation so pliant and so prone to seek after 
knowledge! What wants there to such a 
towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faith- 
&1 labourers, to make a knowing people a 
nation of prophets, of sages, and of worthies? — 
MetUnks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself^ like a strong man after 
sUep^ and shaking her invincible locks; methinks 
I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam ; purging and unsealing her long 
abused sight at the fount itself of heavenly 
radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would prog- 
n««ticate a year of sects and schisms." 

And then, finally, he disposes of another fear 
resulting from the publication of divers works ; 
namely, the fear of schism, and separation, and 
the calls for charity. " How many other things 
might be tolerated inpeace^ and left to conscience^ 
had we but charity^ and toere it uol tUift cV\<if 
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stronghold of our hypocrisy to be ever judging 
one another ? I fear yet the iron yoke of out- 
ward conformity hath left a slavish print upon 
our necks ; the ghost of a linen decency yet 
haunts us."*' 

But we are bigotted and fearful; we had 
rather the world went without light at all, if 
the light came not through our casements. 
Yet God is not confined in his method of dis- 
pensing light to the world. He deals out his 
beams by degrees, as our eyes are best able to 
bear them ; and here, although the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines held and published 
tenets most in accordance with those of Milton^ 
he will not have them to be proposed as moat 
absolute. True religion is not in set places, 
and assemblies, and outward callings ; it is not 
in the convocation-house any more than in the 
chapel of Westminster. No ! the canonized 
creed may be chartered, and a corporate body 
of Defenders of the Faith may be appointed, 
but all insufficient without plain conviction 
and the charity of patient instruction, to edify 
the meanest Christian who desires to walk in 
the spirit, and not in the letter of human 
trust. They are inefficient for all the num- 
ber of voices that can be there made — ^yes! 
though Henry VII. himself, (with all his liege 
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tombs about him,) should lend their voices 
from the dead to swell their number. The 
whole meaning of this immortal performance 
may be presented in one of its great sentences ; 
— " Give me the liberty to know, to alter, and 
to argue freely, according to conscience above 
all liberties.'* 

Thus we have set before our readers some 
account of the Areopagitica. They have also 
some of its noblest passages, and most pointed 
aphorisms. It has been praised, but not much 
noticed, by Milton's biographers. Sir Egerton 
Brydges, whose life of our author abounds in 
citations from his prose writings, says scarcely 
a word of this ; nor does Todd Johnson bestow 
upon it even a flippant snarl : but it should be 
lodged in the memory of every young man, 
whether we regard its political or theological 
ethics, the magnificence of its conceptions, or 
its diction. 

It equally commands our homage : but the 
book contains much, highly pertinent to our 
present political and religious state. Books are 
now issued from the press freely enough : but 
the evils to which Milton alludes, and which he 
prophesied would result from the inquisitorial 
hand of the licenser, have followed from other 
causes. How much have we of ^ i^dsSdissss^^i^sA 

H 
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pietism ! of a fanned, and sprinkled, and re- 
spectable formulary ! It has come to this, that, 
if you look over a man''s library, you may 
generally judge of the man. There you behold 
a set of books, the Shibboleth of which he has 
learned to pronounce. Palestine is bounded 
within the walls of those few volumes; all, 
without, is Canaanitish lore: the classes of 
character, described by Milton, are among us. 
Without a question, books are excised at many 
theological custom-houses. There is a timid 
and treacherous fear in the minds of many ; 
still, truth is not left to fight its own battle 
through the mind. For ourselves we are no 
lovers of uniformity ; we are not desirous that 
all men shall be trimmed and squared to our 
taste : we love to contemplate mind shaping 
itself out in various ways and forms. We 
cannot say that we behold with great joy the 
increase of the number of sects or sectaries ; 
because, while this certainly exhibits large na- 
tional freedom, it also exhibits narrowness and 
contractedness of mind. That man is much to 
be pitied, the truth and purity of whose wor- 
ship depends upon the temple in which he 
bows. Of course he will seek a temple where 
no dishallowing rites or mummeries present 
themselves. Yet even there the good man is 
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free to worship, if he can feel his freedom — ^if 
he can see Jesus — if to him God is a spirit, 
and present in this mountain, or in Jerusalem, 
he will be able to lift up his heart, and to 
adore. It is only, of course, where men, and 
minds, and books, are free, that sects can 
greatly increase ; and the absence of division, 
— ^the tame, cold uniformity, which 'is the 
boast of some creedsmen, is in truth their 
disgrace. Mind is enfeebled and stunted — ^the 
priest holds the key to every discussion — ^it is, 
therefore, a significant hint of the prevalence of 
opinion, which is liberty, where temples of 
varied architecture, and creeds of varied fashion 
rise over the land ; but it is not too much to 
hope, that the vestments of the Church will 
at last be woven without seam ; the threads 
may differ in the colour and the shade ; per- 
haps some may be of coarser texture than 
others, but the increase of truth will be the in- 
crease of charity. The spirit of all believers 
will walk forth in the enlarged dignity of their 
devout Christian manhood ; and we would fain 
hope, that manhood, and earnestness, the 
beauty, and rectitude, and love, breathed in 
the Areopagitica may be exhibited in myriads 
of lives. 
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CHAPTER X. 



EIKOVOCLASTES. 



Soon after the death of Charles I., was pub- 
lished a boolq purporting to be a posthumous 
document written bj the royal martyr, entitled 
** Eikon Basilike,^ the Image of a King, '' A 
Portraiture of his sacred Majesty in his Soli- 
tude and his Sufferings.^ Milton was ordered 
by the Council to answer this book, which 
was exciting no little degree of attention in 
England, where forty-eight thousand five 
hundred copies are said to have been sold; 
the genuineness of the book has long been set 
at rest. It is satisfactorily proved to be the 
production of Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter. 
Milton'^s answer was written in English, and 
became speedily known over the Continent ; it 
was one of those books condemned to be burnt 
by the hangman on the Restoration. If any 
one would obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
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times, especially if it is desirable to see the 
shallow sophistries of the Royalists put to flight 
or crushed, let this work be diligently read and 
studied ; it is a noble masterpiece of literary 
architecture ; one knows not whether to admire 
most the intimate knowledge of all the events 
and details of the Civil War, or the swift, logical 
vehemency with which they fall upon the piles 
of cant and twaddle abounding in the '^ Eikon.'*^ 
The sentences swell and heave, like bellying 
sails, with the majesty and grandeur of the 
great sentiments of humanity and piety; some- 
times, and frequently, smart aphorisms meet 
Hs-tmth distiUed, lU condensed into a line 
or two ; sometimes, the words roll, like waves, 
beneath the fierce wind of a noble, declamatory 
acorn ; it contains some of the noblest truths of 
theology and religion, — of morals and politics : 
a few illustrative passages may be cited, mdi- 
cating the varieties of style : — 

^' ' He had rather wear a crown of thorns 
with our Saviour.' Many would be all one 
with our Saviour, whom our Saviour will not 
know. They who govern ill those kingdoms 
which they had a right to, have to our Saviour'^s 
crown of thorns no right at all. Thorns they 
may find enow of their own gathering, and 
their own twisting ; for thorns and snares, saith 
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Solomon, are in the way of the froward ; but ta 
wear them as our Saviour wore them, is not 
given to them that suffer by their own demerits. 
Nor is a crown of gold his due who cannot first 
wear a crown of lead."* 

" But what needed that ! ' They knew his 
chiefest arms left him were those only which 
the ancient Christians were wont to use against 
their persecutors, prayers and tears.** O sacred 
reverence of God ! respect and shame of men ! 
whither were ye fled when these hypocrisies 
were uttered i Was the kingdom then at all 
that cost of blood to remove from him none but 
prayers and tears? What were those thousands 
of blaspheming cavaliers about him, whose 
mouths let fly oaths and curses by the volley : 
were those the prayers; and thosp carouses 
drunk to the concision of all things good or 
holy, did those minister the tears ? Were they 
prayers and tears that were listed at York^ 
mustered on Heworth Moor, and laid siege to 
Hull for the guard of his person ? Were prayers 
and tears at so high a rate in Holland, that 
nothing could purchase them but the crown 
jewels ! Yet they in Holland (such word was 
sent us,) sold them for guns, carabines, mortar- 

* Eikon, chap, vi.^ 8. 
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pieces, cannons, and other deadly instruments 
of war ; which, when they came to York, were 
all, no doubt by the merit of some great saint, 
suddenly transformed into prayers and tears : 
and, being divided into regiments and brigades, 
were the only arms that mischiefed us in all 
those battles and encounters/'* 

*' He tells us that what he wants in the 
hands of power, he has in the wings of faith 
and prayer ; but they who made no reckoning 
of those wings while they had that power iii 
their hands, may easily mistake the wings of 
&ith for the wings of presumption, and so fall 
headlong.'^-}* 

'^ Of secular honours added to the dignity of 
prelates, since the subject of that question is 
now removed, we need not spend time : but 
this perhaps will never be unseasonable to bear 
in mind out of Ghrysostom, that when ministers 
came to have lands, houses, farms, coaches, 
horses, and the like Imnber, then religion 
brought forth riches in the church, and the 
daughter devoured the mother." J 

Upon the king's complaint of the denying 
him the attendance of his chaplains, he remarks, 
'^A chaplain is a thing so diminutive and 

♦ Eifcon, chap, x., 162. f Eikon, chap, x., 164. 
X Eikon, chap, xxvii., 271. 
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inconsiderable, that bow be should come here 
among matters of so great concernment, to take 
such room up in the discourses of a prince, if it 
be not wondered, is to be smiled at. Certainly 
by me, so mean an argument shall not be 
written ; but I shall huddle him as he does 
prayers. The Scripture owns no such order — 
no such function in the church ; and the church 
not owning them, they are left, for aught J 
know, to such a Airther examining as the sons 
of Sceva, the Jew, met with. Bishops or 
presbyters we know, and deacons we know, 
but what are chaplains! In state, perhaps, 
they may be listed among the upper serving- 
men of some great household, and be admitted 
to some such place, as may style them the 
sewers, or the yeomen-ushers of devotion, 
where the master is too resty or too rich to say 
his own prayers, or to bless his own table. 
The fervency of one man in prayer cannot su- 
pererogate for the coldness of another ; neither 
can his spiritual defects in that duty be made 
out, to the acceptance of God, by another man'*8 
abilities. Let him endeavour to have more 
light in himself, and not to walk by another 
man'^s lamp, but to get oil into his own;^ 

" 1 believe that God is no more moved with 
a prayer elaborately penned, than men truly 
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charitable are moved with the penned speech 
of a beggar. Finally, oh je ministers, ye 
pluralists, whose lips preserve not knowledge, 
but the way ever open to your bellies, read 
here what work he makes among your wares, 
your gallipots, your balms and cordials, in 
print; and not only your sweet sippets in 
widows^ houses, but the huge goblets where- 
with he charges you to have devoured houses 
and all ; the ' houses of your brethren, your 
king, and your Grod.^ Cry him up for a saint 
in your pulpits, while he cries you down for 
atheists into hell/^ 

But we must break off from these questions, 
from a book so worthy of the author, and the 
people whom he defended. It is straightfor- 
ward in the highest degree, a masterpiece of 
controversial logic ; the cogency is irresistible : 
the book is, as previously intimated, invaluable 
as history, whether Charles were the author or 
not. The pleas of the image of a king were in 
his mouth before his death, and have been in 
the mouths of all his adherents and apologists 
ever since ; but as Milton unveils his characters 
before he deals those destructive blows, he 
stands before us as the man he was. There is 
no insult, no mockery, there is no exultation 
over fallen greatness ; there Vb tisA* ^ ^osskfcNq^^s^ 

H 2 
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does iiTt diisplay tlie Auihor*B love of justice^ 
and love of trutb, and We of country, love c^ 
piety : while the image of the king from the 
wordu ttttered by him, and from hui repeated 
actions, hi the image of ba«iene«i and b^-poeriffy, 
duplicity and despotism ; while o^'^er the image 
MilUm poufi hi« resistless tide of eltxjuent ex* 
position; withering every subter&ge, demolish- 
ing every argument, rectifying the £ilse state- 
mfM» of the martyr. As we read the alternate 
pleas of Charles and the dignified replies of the 
poet — the martyr sinks to the driveller — the 
Latin secretary rises to the king. 



CHAPTER XL 

MILTON AKD SALMASIt'S. 

It will be known to most of our readers that 
Salmasius, a great northern critic, high in 
&vour at the court of Christiana, Queen of 
Sweden, took u[>on himself to attack the people 
of England for their presumption in fighting 
with Bad killing their king. Milton, in his 
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reply to this attack, prophesies that " the 
very next age will bury his name in oblivion, 
unless this defence of the king may perhaps be 
beholden to the answers I give to it, for being 
looked into now and then ;^^ and thus indeed 
has it fallen out; no one would know any 
thing of Salmasius, but that his name is thus 
associated with Milton. There was little po- 
liteness lost between these disputants; the 
insults offered by Salmasius to the republic 
were disgraceAil, and his abuse of Milton him- 
self is most virulent. He speaks of Englishmen 
as those who '^ toss the heads of kings about as 
so many tennis balls ; who play with crowns 
as if they were bowls ; and who look upon 
sceptres as if they were crooks.'* He re- 
proaches Milton as being but a puny piece of 
man, an homunculus, a dwarf, deprived of the 
human figure, a bloodless being, composed of 
nothing but skin and bone, a contemptible 
pedagogue fit only to flog boys. Subsequently, 
finding that Milton was of a very handsome 
person, he accused him of being guilty of un- 
natural crimes, and glories that he has lost hia 
health and his eyes in answering the '^ defence 
of the king." He malignantly sympathises 
with him that he has lost that beauty which 
made him so great a favoxwcvl^ ycl \\aX^ • ^^K^»» 
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malignity is almost incredible : he stands at 
nothing to blacken the austere virtue of his an- 
tagonist, and to induce a belief that he was 
guilty of crimes " too infamous to name.*"* Mil- 
ton did not reply with this kind of abuse, but 
he did with abuse of a more direct kind. His 
language is frequently vituperative; he meets 
his antagonist immediately ; and to every 
attempt at argument he replies with over- 
whelming invective tipped with fire. Thus, 
Sa^masius having said that in undertaking the 
king'^s defence, he found himself to be encom- 
passed and affrighted with so many monsters 
of novelty, that he was at a loss what to say 
first, what next, and what last of all — Milton 
replies, "I will tell you what the matter is 
with you. In the first place, you find yourself 
astonished aud affrighted at your own monstrous 
lies, and then you find that empty head of 
yours not encompassed, but carried round, with 
so many trifles and fooleries, that you not only 
now do not, but never did, know what was fit 
to be spoken, and in what method. ' Among 
the many difiiculties that you find in expressing 
the heinousness of so incredible a piece of im- 
piety, this one offers itself, (you say, which is 

• Cowper's Life of Miltoa. 
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easily said), and must often be repeated ; to 
wit, that the sun itself never beheld a more 
outrageous action** [than the putting to death 
of the king]. But by your good leave, sir, the 
sun has beheld many things that blind Bernard 
never saw. But we are content that you should 
mention the sun over and over. And it will 
be a piece of prudence in you so to do. For 
though our wickedness does not require it, the 
coldness of the defence that you are making 
does. ' The original of kings,' you say, ' is as 
ancient as that of the sun.* May the gods and 
goddesses, Damasippus, bless thee with an 
everlasting solstice; that thou mayest always 
be warm, thou that canst not stir a foot with- 
out the sun. Perhaps you would avoid the 
imputation of being called a Doctor Umbrati- 
cus. But alas ! you are in perfect darkness, 
that make no difference between a paternal 
power and a regal, and that when you had 
called kings fathers of their country, could 
fancy that with that metaphor you had per- 
suaded us, that whatever is applicable to a 
father, is so to a king. Alas ! there is a great 
difference betwixt them. Our fathers begot us. 
Our king made not us, but we him. Nature 
has given fathers to us all, but we ourselves 
appointed our own king. So \Jc«A. ^^ ^^<cf^^ 
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is not for the king, but the king for them. We 
bear with the father, though he be harsh and 
severe, and so we do with a king. But we do 
not bear with a father if he be a tyrant. If a 
father murder his son, he himself must die for 
it ; and why should not a king be subject to 
the same law, which certainly is a most just 
one ? Especially considering that a father can- 
not, by any possibility, divest himself of that 
relation, but a king may easily make himself 
neither king nor &ther of his people. If this 
action of ours be considered according to its 
quality, as you call it, I who am both an 
Englishman bom, and was an eye-witness of the 
transactions of these times, tell you who are 
both a foreigner and an utter stranger to our 
affairs, that we have put to death neither a 
good, nor a just, nor a merciful, nor a devout, 
nor a godly, nor a peaceable king, as you stylo 
him ; but an enemy, that has been so to us 
almost ten years to an end : nor one that was a 

father, but a destroyer of his country 

That it is lawM to depose a tyrant, and to 
punish him according to his desserts — ^nay, that 
this is the opinion of very eminent divines, and 
of such as have been most instrumental in the 
late reformation, do you deny it if you dare. 
You confess that many kings have come to an 
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unnatural death: eome by the sword, some 
poisoned, some strangled, and some in a dun- 
geon ; but for a king to be arraigned in a court 
of judicature, to be put to plead for his life, to 
have sentence of death pronounced against him 
and that sentence executed ; this you think a 
more lamentable instance than all the rest, and 
make it i^ prodigious piece of impiety. Tell 
me, thou superlative fool, whether it be not 
more just, more agreeable to the rules of hu- 
m^Diity, and the laws of all human societies, to 
bring a criminal, be his offence what it will, 
before a court of justice, to give him leave to 
speak for himself; and, if the law condemn 
him, then to put him to death as he has de- 
served, so as be may have time to repent, or 
recollect himself; than, presently, as soon as 
ever he is taken, to butcher him without more 
ado I Do you think there is a male&ctor in 
the world, that if he might have his choice, 
would not choose to be thus dealt withal! 
And if this sort of proceeding against a private 
person be accounted the fairer of the two, why 
should it not be accounted so against a prince ! 
Nay, why should we not think that himself 
liked it better i You would have had him 
killed privately, and none to have seen it, either 
that future ages might have lost the influence 
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of SO good an example, or that they that did 
this glorious action might seem to have avoided 
the light, and to have acted contrary to law 
and justice. You aggravate the matter by 
telling us, that it was not done in an uproar ; 
or brought about by any faction amongst great 
men ; or, in the heat of a rebellion, either of 
the people, or the soldiers : but there was no 
hatred, no fear, no ambition, no blind precipi- 
tate rashness in the case, but that it was con- 
sulted on, and done with deliberation. If there 
were great difficulty in the* enterprise, they did 
well in not going about it rashJy, but upon ad- 
vice and consideration.'' 

The " Defence*" is an analysis of the rights 
of kings over their subjects, or of subjects over 
their kings. It instantly elevated Milton to 
the highest reputation throughout Europe. It 
is said to have broken the heart of Salmasius. 
The Queen of Sweden, Christina, withdrew 
her patronage from him, and he soon after 
died. His work was published at the request of 
Charles II., but although it was not deficient 
in many points, it has long been buried in 
oblivion. Doctor Symmonds draws a parallel 
between Salmasius writing against the people 
of England, and Burke writing against the 
people of France : but in fact tliere is no pa- 
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rallel. Burke was a statesman — Salmasios, a 
vain and empty pe<}agogue : the Revolution of 
England was a noble rousing of the spirit of a 
great people to preserve their laws : the Revo- 
lution of France was a vehement burst of wild 
and lawless violence; the unchaining of a 
people'^s worst passions in murder and blood- 
shed. Salmasius, in his attack, employed only 
vile and scurrilous abuse ; Burke adorned his 
subject with temper, and some of the noblest 
flights of poetry and eloquence. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SONNETS OF MILTON. 

^^ Milton, madam, was a genius that could 
cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not carve 
heads upon cherry-stones.*" So said Dr. John- 
son to Mrs. Hannah More, when the lady ex- 
pressed her surprise that he who had written 
" Paradise Lost^^ should write such poor son- 
nets. In his Life he says, '^ They deserve no 
particular criticism ; of the best,|it can only be 
said, they are not bad ; and ow\^ \Jaa ^\^pJ^ 
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and the twenty^^first are truly entitled to this 
slender commendation.''^ Johnson thought, it 
appears, little of the sonnet and less of Milton. 
Neither of his criticisms have been adopted by 
men of better taste. One could almost believe 
that Wordsworth's fine sonnet upon " The 
Sonnet^^ was a reply to Johnson. 



'' Scorn not the sonnet^ critic ! you have frowned 
Mindless of its past honours; with this key 
Shakspear unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 
With it Camoens soothed an exile's grief; 
The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Fairy land 
To struggle through dark rays; and when a damp 
Fell roimd the path of MUton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas! too few." 

Indeed, Wordsworth has for ever set the 
question of the literary dignity of the English 
sonnet at rest. This is a walk of Poetry in 
which he far transcends Milton himself. The 
sonnets of Wordsworth are so numerous, and 
breathe tones of such varied softness and ma- 
jesty, that they have redeemed the character of 
that mode of composition from the neglect and 
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comparative scorn with which it was treated. 
Heads have been "carved on cherry-stones,*" 
and very beautiful heads too ; though it must 
be admitted that, like some other curious pieces 
of human art, they need the microscopic glass 
to discover the .wonderftd proportions of their 
beauty. But here, in beautifiil verity, we have 
the heads of weeping Madonnas, and of fiery 
Apostles, — of Satyrs peeping from the woody 
ambush, and Nymphs, with the thick clustering 
bair and speaking eye. There has frequently 
been felt a difficulty in reading the sonnet ; its 
very ease has made it cumbersome to some 
minds ; and our language is not so pliant and 
flexible as to tolerate, with good temper, inno- 
vations, and more especially, innovations from 
Italy. It is only the pen of a master that can 
bend the language to speak thus. The sonnet 
requires in its composition great fullness of 
thought and power of diction. Weak voices 
blow faintly through the best constructed pipes, 
and the mightiest organ depends for its inspira- 
tion upon the organist ; but the accomplished 
player can call " magnificence from insignifi- 
cance : the one string in his hand shall stir you 
more effectively, than all the chords of music 
placed at the command of an indifferent player. 
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" In his hand 
The thing became a trumpet." 

Wordsworth saw little of the cherry-stone 
in Milton^s sonnets. Shrill and high-sounding 
they thrill, through the souls of those capable 
of receiving the afiiation of the sound. In 
truth, Johnson^s criticism is not to be received 
at all. The eighth and twenty-first, (so com- 
mended,) are really amongst the inferior. Let 
the reader turn to his edition of Milton, and 
judge for himstlf. Sir Egerton Brydges enters 
at length into the merits of Milton as a son- 
netteer ; and with his opinions, for the most 
part, we have a perfect sympathy. No one 
will claim for him the post of the Prince of 
sonnet-writers — that place must be awarded to 
Wordsworth alone. But even in the period 
at which he wrote, he did not reach the height 
of the models offered him from Italy. Melli- 
fluousness he has none. His sonnets have a 
rugged spiritual grandeur : they rely upon some 
one sentiment for their effect : they have little 
of the pictorial of imagination : there is none 
of the pomp of language : a thought has to be 
uttered, and it must be uttered at once in a 
condensed lightning-stroke. Profound feeling 
is certainly the characteristic of them. Reflec- 
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tion for the most part^ although one or two are 
glorious pieces of exalted declamation, — ^s for 
instance the magnificent Ode on the '^ Massacre 
in Piedmont ;^^ — 

''Avenge, oh Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
. Lie scattered on the Alpine mountams cold.*' 

After all we suspect Johnson^s political pre- 
judices again ; for most or many of the sonnets 
have a reference to his political views. Thus 
he was scarcely likely to relish that to Crom- 
well, and the closing apostrophe, noble as it is : 

" Yet much remains 
Te conquer still : Peace hath her yiotories 
No less renowned than War: new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 

» 

Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw." 

Sonnets are usually the productions of minds 
loving to revolve their own mental volitions. 
They are a colloquy with thought, and only 
used by those capable of intense reflection. — 
Perhaps it may be said that they have generally 
been the method by which the mind of genius 
has flung off its egotism. It is thus with 
Shakspear, Dante, Petrarch, Wordsworth : it 
was so with Milton. The finest allusions to 
himself are in the sonnets. The mind records . 
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in tbem its solemn warnings, its holy joys. In 
that on his blindness : — 

** When I consider how my light is speni." 

the mind revolves upon what it might have 
performed, had the eyesight only been spared ; 
what might have been done for God, but now 
it must be left undone. Instead of an active 
service, the body has to sit still : what then I 
immediately a clear steady lamp sheds its lustre 
through the soul. If God can not be glorified 
and honoured by performance, he can by pa- 
tience ; and patience is a kind of performance ; 
the soul looks resolutely out through the dark- 
ness of the night. 

" God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 
Is kingly : thousands, at his bidding, speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest: 
They also serve who only stand and wait." 

How touching and deep is the consolation 
conveyed in the last line ! How lovely the 
resignation of this great spirit ! How truly 
had he learned the lesson which was the great 
one to be learned by the people of God in that 
time, when some had to wait in prison, and 
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some in the hopelessness of outcast poverty, 
and some upon the scaffold. Sometimes the 
consolation coming to his darkness was of an- 
other kind. He had not wasted the hours of 
his light : he had worked while it was day : 
the night had come, hut it brought out for him 
the track of splendour : he had not to meditate 
upon wasted days, or promise amendment if 
restored to vision. No ! and therefore a cheer- 
fiil day brightens round the soul, and beneath 
the lustre of it he indites the sonnet to Cyriac 
Skinner. 

" Cyriac, this three years' day these eyes, though clear 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot. 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot. 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year. 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heav'n's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me? dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overply'd 

In Libert/s defence, my noble task. 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world's vain 
masque. 
Content though blind, had I no better guide." 

We will only cite one other illustration from 
these " Poor Sonnets,**' and this, the last, is 
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perhaps the most affecting. It is upon his 
best-belored wife Catharine, the (laughter of 
Captain Woodcock, of Hackney, a zealous Pu- 
ritan. She died in child-bed, of a daughter, 
within a year of their marriage. The reader 
must not Ml to notice the beauti&l harmony 
of every portion of this exquisite piece. The 
allusion to Euripides, in the opening, is very 
fine. Milton had been long blind before this 
marriage. With great beauty, therefore, he 
represents ^^her face as veiled.*^ He could 
have no conception of that face ; but to him it- 
appeared the presence of a beauty. His mind 
made pictures in his sleep, in dreams, and 
musings; and this was the day-time of his 
soul. What pathos does this lend to the last 
line? 



" Methonght I taw my late-espotued «amt 
Brought to me like AlceftiU from the grave. 
Whom Jove's great son to her glad husband gave. 

Rescued from death by force, though pale and faint. 

Mine, as whom wash*d from spot of diild-bed taint 
Purification in the old law did save. 
And such, as yet once more I trust to have 

Full sig^t of her in Heav'n without restoaint. 
Came vested all in white, pure as l^er mind: 

Her face was veil'd, yet to my fanded si^t 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 

So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
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But oh, as to embrace me she inclined^ 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my night." 

We have now glanced together through these 
despised sonnets. They are by no means un- 
worthy even of Milton. Probably most of 
them were written in the stray intervals of his 
employment as the secretary of the Protector. 
They are his occasional visits to Poetry in a 
period when his time was employed with more 
serious occupations. Probably not one is the 
result of methodic study. It may fiirther be 
said, the sonnet never should be the result of 
the epic disposition of the mind. Good sonnets 
can only be written by poets who can achieve 
greater things; and they should hang upon 
their works ^* like dew-drops on a lion^s mane.^^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MILTON AND JOHNSON. 



Foa a very long time the life of Milton most 
referred to, and most frequently reprinted, was 
that by Dr. Johnson, the most malevolent piece 
of Biography ever penned. The mis-state- 
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ments and falsehoods, the errors of ignorance 
and of inference, lie over the pages so very 
thickly strewn, that in this way it is a perfect 
literary curiosity. There are trifling errors of 
judgment, to which some reply might be giv^n : 
for instance, where he*says that the products of 
Milton''s vernal fertility have been surpassed by 
many, and particularly by his contemporary 
Cowley. Cowley never wrote so fine a poem 
as " The Hymn on the Nativity,^ in all his 
life. Milton was but about twenty when he 
penned it ; but if the life were crowded with 
errors of no more moment than this, they would 
be too contemptible fer any extended refuta- 
tion : but it is the production of some of the 
basest moments of Johnson^s life : he seems to 
revel in a kind of posthumous slander on this 
illustrious genius. He misses no opportunity 
of inuendo or abuse, — ^nd is to Milton dead, 
what Salmasius was to Milton living. Thus 
he assails, by inuendo, the poet's College days, 
those days crowned by industry, and signalised 
by the products of genius. 

'' I am ashamed to relate, what I fear is true, 
that Milton was one of the last of the students 
in either University, that suffered the public 
indignity of corporal correction." Todd, in his 
life of Milton, has sifted this allegation of 
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Johnson thoroughly. The flagellation of Mil- 
ton, over which it is easy to perceive that 
Johnson chuckled, seems to be in fact what the 
tale of " The three Crows" is in fable. Evei^ 
probability is against it : there is not a &.ct to 
support it. We may readily believe that some 
of Milton'^s foes would have gladly availed 
themselves of the report, especially More, Du 
Moulin, or Salmasius, had it been known during 
his life. 

Upon this chapter, St. John remarks : — 
" The Eev. Mr. Mitford and Sir Egerton 
Brydges admit, perhaps too readily, that Milton 
underwent what, in University cant, is termed 
' rustication.' That he was expelled from Col- 
lege, or subjected to personal chastisement, no 
one now believes ; nor was there ever a man, 
not wholly blinded by prejudice, who could 
seriously entertain the opinion. Johnson, sup- 
posing he was serving his party, by reviving 
and giving currency to the calumny, prefaces 
his fiction with affected reluctance and concern. 
^ I am ashamed to relate,' he says, ^ what I fear 
is true — Milton was one of the last students in 
either University that suffered the public indig- 
nity of corporal correction.' If he really felt 
shame, it was because he feared, or rather was 
persuaded, that what he was about to say was 
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hot true. This could have been bis onlj appre- 
bension. To have discovered some foundation 
for his slander would to him have been matter 
of joy and gratulation, not of sorrow. His 
pretended fear, therefore, was as bTpoeritical as 
his narrative is destitute of truth.^ 

When Johnson remarks upon Milton^s de- 
clining to enter the Church (and it is probable 
he did this from the same notion which led him 
from the University), he says— 

^' One of his objections to academical educa- 
tion, as it was then conducted, was, that men 
designed for orders in the Church were permit' 
ted to act plays — ^ writhing and unboning their 
clergy limbs to all the antic and dishonest ges- 
tures of Trinculos, buffoons, and bawds, prosti- 
tuting the shame of that ministry, which they 
had or were near having, to the eyes of the 
court ladies, their grooms, and mademoiselles.^ 
This is sufficiently peevish in a man who, when 
he mentions his exile from College, relates with 
great luxuriance the compensations which the 
pleasures of the theatre afforded him. Plays 
were, therefore, only criminal when they were 
acted by academics.^ 

What Johnson means by luxuriance in the 
passage just cited it is difficult to discover. 
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There is no passage in Milton'^s writings to 
warrant such a phrase. 

^' From all which the reader is required to 
infer neither more nor less than that Milton 
was a contemptible hypocrite. But the case 
stands thus : when he descanted on the pleasures 
of the theatre, ' with great luxuriance,** he 
was a youth, somewhere about eighteen ; the 
'Apology' was written between thirty and 
forty ; in the interval, therefore, time and op- 
portunity had been afforded him to correct his 
boyish notions of the theatre, had they been 
wrong. Suppose, however, he had all bis life 
entertained a partiality for the stage, does it 
necessarily follow that he must behold with 
*• luxuriance* the ministers of Christ dishonour- 
ing their sacred calling by the personation of 
coarse and indecent characters I This is all he 
here blames, as Johnson might have discovered, 
had he read the passage with attention.^' 

It is true that Milton refused to enter the 
ministry of the Church of England, because 
he could not subscribe to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. " Whoever became a clergyman must 
subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, 
which, unless he took with a conscience that 
could not retch, he must strait perjure himself.^' 
He thought it better to preserve ^ V^^ssL^^^^es^ 
I 2 
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silence, rather than take upon himself the office 
of speaking — an office bought and begun with 
servitude and forswearing. 

That is a wonderful error of Johnson, but a 
type of his whole Biography, in which he says, 
" Scarcely any man ever wrpte so much, 
and praised so few. Of his praise he was very 
frugal,^ &c., &c. — ^which passage proves that 
he knew litde of Milton's writings. No, there 
isnofrugaUtymhispraise. When did Johnaon 
ever commend, without a large qualification i — 
Never, even when he spoke of the highest 
names. But Milton fioigal indeed — 

" What heeds my Shakspear for his hallowed bones f* 

How heartily he praises his great compeer • and 
Jonson's ^^ learned sock,^ and Chaucer, who 
called up " the story of Cambuscan bold.*"— 
Sometimes names crowd upon him. ^^ No time 
will ever abolish the agreeable recollections I 
cherish of Jacob Gkuldi, Caroli Deodati, Fres- 
cobaldi Culbellero, Bonomatthai, Clementillo* 
Francisco, and others.^ Then he speaks, ia 
his Areopagitica, ^^of our sage and serious 
poet, Spenser, whom I dare be bold to think a 
better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.'*' 

His works abound in praise of men of the 
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highest worth. It would detain the reader 
through a very long chapter, if all the false- 
hoods and sneers of Johnson were formally 
answered; for the life is lengthy, and these 
abound upon every page. The simplest event 
is not recordq|l without some implication. 
Passing over his loose method of speaking of 
Milton'*s visits to Lady Margaret Leigh, a 
married lady, the daughter of the Earl of 
Marlborough, with whom Milton occasionally 
conversed, and to whom he has inscribed a 
fionnet,-— his changing his party, and leaving 
the Presbyterians for the Puritans — " He that 
changes his party by humour, is not more vir- 
tuous than he who changes it for interest.^^ — 
The fact is, Milton changed his party because 
he did not choose to change his principles. He 
protested against the exorbitant pretensions of 
the Presbyterians. He found them inimical 
to liberty. " Presbyter^ he found to be " priest 
writ large.^ There is a pre-eminently vile 
passage in reference to Milton'^s Latin secreta- 
ryship under Cromwell, after he had received 
much honour and some reward for writing his 
" Defence of the People of England.'' '* Mil- 
ton, having now tasted the honey of public 
employment, would not return to hunger and 
philosophy, but continued to exercise his office 
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under a ma^ificent luniirpation, betrayed to 
hu power that liberty which he had defended^ 
Nothing can be more just, than that he who 
had justified the murder of his king should 
now sell his services and his flatteries to a 
tyrant.'' ^ 

As to returning to hunger, it is not at all 
likely that Milton was ever in want, or that 
be accepted any office; from his difficulty in 
procuring bread, Johnson had starved (had 
honourably and nobly starved) lor years, and 
escaped from the possibilities of hunger by ac- 
cepting a pension from King George III*, 
whom he believed to be a usurper or a descen- 
dant of one ; the representative of a &mily ho 
hated. Milton received very little honey ; the 
«^1000 with which he was to have been re- 
warded for writing the ^^Defence,'' it appears cer- 
tain he never received ; the salary he received 
as secretary was small, but the post was pr<H 
bably congenial to his taste ; and republican, a# 
he was, he had doubtless sense to perceive that 
CromwelFs so called ^^ usurpation '^ was the 
only course open for him to take to save him- 
self from the consequences of a worse despot- 
ism ; Milton's life is an abundant refutation to 
the charge of desiring ^^ the money of public 
employment.^'' It rests on good grounds that 
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Milton was offered the post of Latin Secre- 
tary to Gharles II., on the restoration or soon 
after ; why not ! Monk the traitor rose high to 
power ; South, the renegade, became a king*s 
chaplain ; Waller, the renegade, a hanger on 
at Court. Charles loved to receive these con- 
vertites, but the honey of public employment 
could not tempt Milton ; and while his wife 
pressed his]^compliance^he said, ^'Thou art in 
the right ; you as other women, would ride in 
your coach ; for me, my aim is to live and to 
die an hondst man.^ Johnson must laud the 
Stewarts ; " The king upon his restoration ^ says 
he, ^^ with a lenity of which the wc^ld has had 
perhaps no other example, declined to be the 
avenger of his father^s wrongs." Monstrous and 
most audacious falsehood ; the land reeked for 
years with violence and blood, as a expiatory 
holocaust to the memory of the departed King;*^ 
but if the king were so lenient, why does John- 
son sneer at Milton for skulking from the pres- 
ence of the king. Oh ! but this is excellent ; while 
the doctor forgets that Gharles had been for 
years skulking in a life of dissipated reckless- 
ness and uncleanness, accepting the pay of a 
foreign despot, the enemy to England, whether 
beneath a monarchy or a protectorate. — It is 
needless to pursue this topic fusthskt \ \^ ^^i^ vc^ 
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evil hour in which Johnson undertook to write 
the life of Milton, or to criticise his poems ; he 
could not understand the first, it was a virtue 
heyond his reach ; so ^' high he could not attain 
to it, ^ and no man ever believed in the existence 
of a virtue in another too lofty for his own at- 
tainment ; as to poetry he was utterly unfitted 
to be a critic of it : a large heavy scrofulous body, 
short-sighted, narrow-minded, without en- 
thusiasim or cheerfulness, what should he know 
of it ? We love the old man in many of his 
moods, but the position in which we least like 
to see him, in which indeed we cannot tolerate 
him, is sitting down to write the Life of Milton. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MILTON^S SATAN. 



If we would read the mental and moral life of 
great poets, we should carefully study the lead- 
ing character of their writings. We shall be 
sure to find their history written there. All 
poets in their writings sketch themselves, — ^it 
cannot be otherwise; their mightiest characters 
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do as they would do ; of course, it needs not to 
be said, that the character sketched most 
entirely, by Milton, is Satan ; the power asso- 
ciated with that being is terrible ; he is the 
prime actor in '*• Paradise Lost,'' and he moves 
with fearftd energy. Where he moves through 
the poem, the human characters are passive to 
his power ; the angelic are only foils to set off 
that power, and there is an indistinctness in the 
impersonation of the divine beings most grate- 
ful to our feelings, but at the same time un&- 
vourable to the due balancing of that tremen- 
dous lordship which Satan asserts over our 
imaginations throughout the whole of the book. 
But the character of Satan, — does this harmo- 
nise with our moral feelings of what such a 
character should be ? Our readers will remem- 
ber a passage in one of Bums's letters : ^' I have 
bought a pocket Milton, which I carry per- 
petually about with me, in order to study the 
sentiments, the dauntless magnanimity, the 
intrepid, unyielding independence, the des- 
perate daring, and noble defiance of hardship, 
in that great personage Satan." Unques- 
tionably this is the predominant impression 
produced on the mind ; throughout the poem, 
Satan fascinates us irresistibly ; as soon as he 
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Bpeakfl, he declares himself ; although struck 
down, yet unconquered. 

'* What though the field be lo«tr 
All b ;iot lost; the unconquerable Will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage nerer to submit or yield. 
And what is else not to be overcome." 

He bears up, although racked with deep despair, 
and answers the fears of more timid comrades : 

** Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable 
Doing or suffering.'' 

And when the sulphurous hail had laid the 
fiery surge, and the thunder, winged with red 
lightning, ceases to bellow through the vast and 
boundless deep, and the revelation of the world 
to which he i» consigned b made- 

** Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dweU; hope never comes. 
That comes to all, but tortiure without end;" 

while the flames, on each side, slope their 
pointing sjHres, and, rolling in billows, leave in 
the midst a horrid vale. In the midst of this 
mournful gloom he continues still undaunted, 
— ^he casts his last look on heaven and all its 
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happiness, — ^he exhibits no remorse, but rather 
exultancy and triumph : — 

" Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for evQT dwells ! HaQ, horrors ; hail 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundest hell 
Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and m itself 
Can make a heaven of hell« a hell of heaven. 
What matter where, if I be slill ihe same. 
Here we may reign secure; and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, th5' in hell: — 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven." 

And when the new creation is won, through 
that terrible journey he undertook through the 
reahns of chaos and the limbo of vanity ; when 
from regions so dreadful, escaped once more to 
the strange beauty of the new creation, and the 
spectacle of the fiill splendour of the sun beheld 
for the first time, recalls him to a sense of his 
own darkness, and long eternity of terror, — 
then gushes forth that terrible and passionate 
soliloquy: — 

** Me miserable! Which way shall I fly. 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ! 
Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell j 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 
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Still threatening to deronr me, opens wide ; 
To wbich the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
Oh then, at last, relent," 

No, pride, stout, stubborn pride, forbids that 
submission, and 



ti 



So &rewell hope; and with h<^, farewell fear ^ 
Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost ; — 
Evil be thou my good I" 



Tbese citations present the portrait of Satan ; 
it is a portrait of evil, which awes us, but doe9 
not satisfy us ; it is too fearfully objective. — 
We feel that this nobleness of evil does not 
belong to it, — ^it is a colouring caught from the 
poet's own mind; it illustrates our first thought, 
that in painting Satan, the poet painted him- 
self: this sublime and daring determination 
was a portion of his soul, — that sublime resolu' 
tion, undaunted, defiant of the bellowing 
thunder, the surging fires, and the swifl, fierce 
lightnings, was but the painting of the reality 
with which Milton himself went forth to 
encounter the terrible hurricanes of life. We 
have had other pictures of the impersonated 
Evil ; — and amongst them, especially, Goethe''^ 
Mephistophiles ; — ^but in every point, how dif- 
ferent! This being excites no sympathy — ^ha 
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has none. Satan, on the contrary, possesses 
flympathy, and oommnnicates it. Mephisto- 
philes is cold and passionless ; Satan, on the 
contrary, glows with passionate vehemence. 
Of course, Mephistophiles neither hates nor 
loves. The hatred of Satan is intense: his love 
for something, therefore, must be proportioned 
to his hatred. And here too, we may remark, 
how perfectly Goethe, in his poHrait of Mephis- 
tophiles, painted himself, — cold, being &r 
removed from human sympathies, and loves, 
and passions; to whom life, with all its solemn 
realities, was no other, — no more, — ^than the 
picture in his study; in fact, to Goethe, the 
evil principle was a mere shadow, — a terrible 
necessity of our being, — a negation, not a real 
existence. Not so Milton; his Satan stands 
there living — ^real — ^the being that did — 
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Defy the Omnipotent to anns." 



The portraits of the two men are here. The 
one sitting in his study now aiiatomising a fly, 
now dissecting a beam of light, — while Europe 
around him was in a paroxysm and an agony, 
while every day would have brought to his 
door the wail of oppressed people, or the yell of 
disappointed tyrannies; tibe oi^e^t TCk^^\\;biCvc^% 
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hif poem in the clewing yean of bit life; a 
life fpent with men^ the greatent Statesmen of 
any a^ or nation, in defying, £dv the iniermU 
cf Liberty and Humanity, tbe cruel and bound' 
leet ambition of princes and prebtes. Sitting 
there in his study, fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues, but with a memory crowded with 
great recollections of work fi>r the world, well 
done; a blind martyr to bis own unflinching 
attachment to truth and freedom* Now it is ^n 
these characteristics €ft his great life that we are 
to look (ofT the central idea of Satan. It is not 
too much to say this is the finest conceptiim in 
the ndude realm of poetry ; nothing is like it; 
nowhere do we find the sublime fedings pro* 
traeted to sudi unusual length; in no other 
page can we tolerate supernatural intervention. 
Gods and denums are perpetually dmng things 
befitting neither God nor Devil to do here ; we 
seem to be admitted to the mysteries at the in- 
iemal imd tbe celestial worM. Milton does not 
discourse to us of the origin of evil; he does not 
show us how it came first to be known in tbe 
world. Of course it is easy with Goethe or 
Philip Bailey to speak of it as a necessity — and 
we can now very well understand that evil is a 
law of our being ; that that law is overlawed ; 
and diat now absolute evil does not exist in tbe 
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world ; tliat it has its own limitations, and that 
eventually it results in abundant happiness. 
All this is easy to see and to say; but the 
thought yet meets us as it ever will, that evil, 
even as a means of education and discipline, ap- 
pears to our poor minds &r from the purity and 
the goodness of the Divine nature : but this 
terrible antagonism to the Infinite Supreme, 
this magnificent but perverse will, surely this 
is the height of evil ; and where did Milton ob- 
tain this wonderful conception of Satan! Not 
from the theology of his own time, nor indeed 
the theology of any time. The'hints thrown out 
in the Sacred writings are dim, vague, shadowy, 
but these were the foundation of this great 
structure. Let the reader think of the indistinct-' 
ness of these hints, and the Mly described col- 
lossal proportions of our poef s awful hero, and 
the wonder becomes miraculous. We must seek 
for our author''s ideas of the birth of sin in the 
extraordinary episode which so many critics 
have quarrelled with, as objectional in the 
erection of the poem. Sin is born of presump- 
tuous inteUigence. Satan is the portrait of 
intellect without a Gk)d ; and our readers will 
remember the parentage claimed by the portress 
of Hell Gate. 
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"Ha0t thou fbrgot me then^ and do I Mem 
Now in thine eyes so foul I once deem'd so iUbr 
In HeaVn, when at th' assembly, and in si^^ 
Of all the Seraphim with thee combined 
In bold conspiiBcy against HeaVna King, 
All on a sudden miserable pain 
Surprised thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy swam 
In darkness, while thy head flames thick and fast 
Threw forth, till on the left side opening wide, 
Likest to thee in slu^ and eounVnanoe bright^ 
Then shining heavnUy fair, a goddess arm'd 
Out of thy head I ipning ; amazement seized 
AH th' host of HeaVn ; back they recoil'd, aihdd 
At first, and called me Sin, and for a sign 
Portentous held me ; but familiar grown 
I pleased, and with atU a cUve graces won 
The most averse, thee chiefly, who fall oft 
Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing 
Becam'st enamoured, and such joy thou tooVst 
With me in secret, that my womb conceived 
A growing burthen*" 

And when the weird mother gave birth to thai 
child, says she : — 

'' I flod and cried out, IhuTH t 
Hell trembled at the hideous name and sigh'd 
From all her caves, and back resounded DSATd ! " 

Thus Satan had plucked of the Tree of Know- 
ledge of Gh)od and Evil, before he offered it to our 
parents, and thus he began to sin. The allegory 
very finely illnstratcs to ub that all evil has its 
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origin in debate with Gkxl. The happiest life is 
that which gives the most unquestioning 
obedience : there all is affirmation but no convic- 
tion ; then comes the departure from conviction, 
then the everlasting negation ; all is unhappy. 
Satan is the devil of the intellect, as Gomus is 
the devil of the sense : they are both sophists. 
Satan imposes his sophisms on the intellect, and 
the reason, dealing in the subtleties of meta- 
physical speculation. Comus imposes his upon 
the senses and understanding, and deals in the 
forms that charm the imagination and the 
taste. It surely was not without intention that 
Milton portrays to us, upon the breaking up of 
the council of Pandemonium, the various oc- 
cupations of the Lost. These were all in some 
measure transcripts of their great chief. They 
range themselves into six groups. There are the 
Demons of Pleasoee, who glide through the 
whirl of mimic battle, curbing the fiery steeds ; 
and even in the dire scenery of the place of 
doom, they prick forth to aery tournaments. 
Next to these are the demons of Ambition, 
rending HelFs rocks, and riding the fiery air as 
on a whirlwind, so that Hell scarce holds the 
wild uproar : then the demons of Vanity, re- 
treating to a silent valley, struck their harps 
with angelic notes to t;he fame of their own 
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achieveiii6iitB,and the demons of the Intellect^ 
meaatime, in dignified pre-eminence of place — 

** Others apart aai on a hill retired. 
In thonghte more devote, and reanon'd hi|^ 
Of PtoTidenoe, fbreknowledge, will^ and fiite, 
Fix'd fiite, free will, foreknowledge abtolute^ 
And found no end, in wand'ring oMUsee loet. 
Of good and eril much they axgoed iheOi, 
Of haj^nneas and final misery, 
PaMion and i^»athy, gir/ry and shame. 
Vain wisdom all, sod false philosophy ; 
Yet with a pleasing sorcery could charm 
Fain for a while, or anguisli, and eicite 
Falladoun hope, or arm th' obdured breast 
With stnhbom patience, as with triple steri f 

while another squadron mshed forth on boU 
adventure through many a dark and manj a 
dreary vale, where ^ parching air bnnw fiore,^ 
and cold performs the effect of fire. This clasn- 
fication was not without intention surely* These 
may be described a«r the higher and inferior orders 
of spirits ; and those, it will be observed, whose 
character we have cited, are doubtless intro- 
duced to assure us how possible it is to reason 
ufKm the profoundest topics, and those most in* 
timately connected with the Diviner thou^its 
and things, and yet from these ^isrj things to 
find only the occasions of intellectual sin. It ia 
the intellectual, the internal character of Satan^ 
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which makes him an object of profound interest* 
To us every proportion of physical majesty, i;! 
this term may be applied to so spiritual a being, 
shrinks into insignificance when we turn our 
eyes to the vehement passion, the terribl< 
consciousness of ever-corroding misery, the 
wonderful knowledge of the most intricate in- 
tellecual machinery, which the Evil Spirit 
shows. 

And, if the sentiments of Satan are great 
and swelling, worthy of a being so terrible, so 
also, his exterior is presented to us in every 
combination of grandeur and magnificence. He 
appears, though fallen so low, not less than 
archangel ruined ; he is a sun seen dimly 
through the horizontal misty air, shorn of his 
beams ; his face is lacerated with no common 
wounds : deep scars of thunder are entrenched 
there, — a scathed oak upon a bitted heath. If 
he is painted sailing at a distance, he seems to 
the eye like a fleet hanging upon the clouds. — 
If he stands motionless, he burns like a comet, 

" That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and &om his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war:" 

or, when he dares the vast vacuity of chaos, 
and swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or 
K 2 
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flies amidst the hollow dark, his wings are as 
sail-broad &ns; he rises audacious, as in a 
cloudy chair ; and, in the surging smoke up- 
lifted, spurns the ground : and when he escapes 
from the " palpable obscure,'' he springs upward 
like a pyramid of fire. All these are tremen- 
dous figures. The &ncy labours after them, in 
vain, to reach the grandeur of which the poet 
presents the outline. All the conceptions have 
the most awful boldness. When he appears^ 
before us first, " prone on the flood,'' he is even 
like some night-foundered skiff upon the Nor- 
way foam : and, when he strides over the 
burning marl of Hell, he moves before us so 
mighty, that his spear shews ^^ the tallest pine, 
hewn on Norwegian hills," only like a wand 
by its side. When he enters Eden, he creeps 
along like a low black mist; and when he 
tempts Eve in the form of a serpent, with 
what life and magnificence does the terrible, 
yet magniiicent creature rise before our eyes ! 

'' Not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground, as since; but on his rear. 
Circular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold, a surging maze! his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes 
With bumish'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant: pleasing was his shape 
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And h)vely; never since of serpent kiad 
Lovelier. 

With track oblique 
At first aa one who sought access, but feared 
To interrupt, sidelong he works his way; 
As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought 
Nigh river's mouth or foreland, when the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail. 
So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye : she busy'd, heard the sound 
Of rustling leaves, but minded not, as used 
To such disport before her through the field 
From eVry beast; more duteous at her call 
Than at Circean call the herd disguised. 
He bolder now, imcaird, before her stood; 
But as in gaze admiring, oft he boVd 
His turret crest and sleek enamell'd neck. 
Fawning, and lick'd the ground whereon she trod.'* 

These figures all present Satan before us, in 
"whatever attitude, most stupendous in his pro- 
portions. The mind of the reader is constantly 
on the stretch ; and although some critics maj 
take exception to the monstrous proportions of 
the Lost One's greatness, every careful reader 
must find a healthful and vigorous exercise in 
this perpetual presentation of sublime objects 
combined with such moral analogies. Thus 
we find how constantly Milton'^s mind was 
crowded with the sublimest objects. Size, and 
dimension appear to have most impressed him. 
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His imagination we can readily conceive would 
have been disappointed by scenes which would 
afford to ordinary minds the most ineffable de- 
light. Most of the great things at which men 
would wonder, would present no especial 
attraction to him. We can conceive him 
feasting far more readily upon the exceedingly 
minute than the strangely vast. To the last 
his mind would more readily move, and find 
little unanticipated. To the former the mind^ 
would tum^ not as to relaxation and rest, but 
to find her impressions and ideas, her territorieer 
of knowledge, her objects for the nodcrosoopio 
glass of the bolder power. 

Another illustration of this power of pro- 
tracted sublimity, in which Milton abounded, 
may be found in the &ct, that frequently the 
poems are images in themselves. Particular 
after particular is added ; every one heightening 
the appropriateness of the figure. Thus, when 
Satan first upon his escape fi*om chaos, beholds^ 
our globe &r off, upon the very outskirts of the 
solar system, when he walked at large, as in a 
spacious field, through the Limbo of Vanity ; 

" As when a vulture on Imaus bred 
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds^ 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey 
Ta gfiuga the flotth of lambis or ^oau^mf^ kid& 
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On hills where flocks are fed, flies toward the springs 

Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams; 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany waggons light: 

So on this windy sea of land, the Fiend 

Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his prey : 

Alone; for other creature in this place, 

liying or lifeless, to be found was none." 

Again, when escaped from the Limbo of 
'Vanity, he looks down for the first time 
through the innumerable hosts of stars and the 
pure marble air, and beholds the world, sud- 
denly and at once the figure changes, — 

" As when a scout 
Through dark and desert ways, with peril gone 
All night: at last, by break of cheerful dawn 
Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill^ 
Which, to his eye, disoovers \maware 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renown'd metropolis. 
With glist'ring spires and pinnacles adom*d. 
Which now the rising Sun gilds with his beams: 
Such wonder seized, though after Heaven seen. 
The Spirit malign, but much more envy seized. 
At sight of all this world beheld so fair." 

Yet again, when he approaches the Grarden 
of Eden, and all the vernal gales blow round 
him, and odoriferous wings dispense perfumes 
and balms — 
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" Ab when to them who iail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are pa«t 
Mozambique, off at sea north-east winda blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles: 
80 entertained these odorous sweets the Fiend 
"Who came their bane." 

And yet, once more, another figure. When 
still nearer to the garden he bounded over the 
enclosure, overleaped the hill and highest wall, 

" As when a prowling wolf. 
Whom htmger drives to seek new haunt for prey. 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve. 
In hurdled cots amid the field secure. 
Leaps o'er the fence with eane into the fold: 
Or as a thief bent to unheard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whoHC Hubstautial doom, 
Cross-barr'd and bolted faKt, four no asnault. 
In at the window climbs, or o'er the tiles : 
So clomb this first grand thief into Gk>d's fold; 
So since into his church lewd hirelings climb. 
Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life. 
The middle tree and highest there that grew 
Sat like a cormorant." 

Now is not each of these citations a separate 
poem, rich, ^^ simple, sensuous, passionate V Let 
the reader not fail to notice how admirably the 
figure changes to the place and pursuit of the 
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fiend. Sir Egerton Brydges has said, " Milton 
possesses too muoh condensation to be fluent f ^ 
this may be remarked to whatever page of his 
great writings we turn : every phrase contains 
some new idea, some touch indispensable either 
to the proper conduct of the story or the figure. 
We find in every phrase, something which, 
either by its diction, or its arguments, or its 
description, is so copious, that it demands, before 
we go on, a meditation and an expansion. This 
being, Satan, we are loth to leave : strongly is 
the sympathy excited for that 

" Third of regal port^ 
But faded splendour wan." 

Oould we, by the most elaborate and copious 
heaping of language, more clearly have pre- 
sented to us the princely figure of the lost 
Archangel ! 

Do what we will, we cannot but pity ; care 
and woe sit upon that blasted brow, that figure 
smitten in its pride — faded, wan ; not like 
things that have used all their power, and show 
how near they are to death, but like a crag 
thunder-split, and wearing on its height the 
evidence of its grandeur, in that it could from 
its elevation, court the bolt and the lightning 
stroke; an oak, scorched in its manhood; a 
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stately column left to solitude and lonelmess bjr 
the flame, before Time bad toucbed it with his 
finger. These may best illustrate that line; 
but how proudly, bow nobly it stands th^e bjr 
itself; bow little the material image helps us ia 
our efibrt to understand the spiritual pity — 
pity for Satan ! How soon that sentiment 
&des from us as we continue to gaze ! It was & 
sentiment allied to compassion for a faUea 
monarch — a sentiment similar to that with 
which you may conceive Milton himself regard- 
ing Charles, as he passed from his judgment in 
Westminster Hall, but that is soon repelled ; 
soon — and in its stead, terror starts up in the 

* 

soul, when 

" Satan alarmed. 
Collecting all hia might, dilating stood 
Like Tenneriffe or Atlas, unremored ; 
His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horror plumed." 

There is immense difierence in the various 
presentations of Satan. Some critics have 
argued, that the grandeur of the character car- 
ries too completely the sympathies of the 
leader, with the rebel Archangel ; but surely 
this results from a superficial judgment and 
perusal of the poem. In truth, this most 
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inajesiic of beings is, as he should be, also the 
meanest. We are in dan&fer when two ansels 
rise in Pandemonium from their consultation, 
and we hear their rising all at once, as the 
sound of thunder heard remote, as they, with 
awfal reverence prone, bend to;ard8 him as a 
god. There is danger, lest, before such vehe- 
ment eloquence, such bold and hazardous 
daring, such dauntless resolution, we yield 
too much homage; nor is our admiration 
much diminished, as we behold him through 
the vast profound, 

** The dark unbottomed infinite abyss," 

like a griffin, half flying, half on foot, 

*' O'er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or lare^ 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursue his way." 

But the poet has, with the touch of genius, 
contrived to give to the fiend the first appear- 
ance of contemptible employment, and when 
we behold him 

" Squat, like a toad^ close at the ear of Eve," 

surely this redeems us from our fiEkUen homage. 
This toad, the prince of many thion^ v^"^^^^^^ 
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and of all disgaises in this ! We remembered his 
enterprise, as we beheld him doffing the dark- 
ness of the lost angel, putting on the coronet, 
and "the wings of many coloured plumes 
sprinkled with gold,'^ to impose on Uriel. 
Thus we learn that Satan was "a liar from the 
beginning.'^ But how strikingly has the poet, 
trijie to the spirit of the Sacred History, con^- 
bined the utmost vileness with this magna- 
nimous outlawry .The fallen angel wraps him- 
self in the semblance of the toad, that there 
should be only a step from the rebel prince to 
the reptile. This is a noble stroke for the 
imagination ; it relieves us from those Mae 
sympathies in which we had too precipitately 
indulged ; and when the final act of perfidy is 
performed, the consciousness of meanness, 
which it adds to the natural dignity of the 
plotting fiend, places him still &rther from our 
sympathies. 

" Oh, foul descent I that, I who erst contended. 
With gods to sit the highest, are now constrained 
Into a beast, and mixed with bestial slime/' 

Every circumstance conspires to make this 
being mean and dastardly to our eyes ; gradu- 
sllf^ our ardent admiration cools, till when 
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Nature feels the wound, and gives signs of woe, 
that all is lost, while 

" Back^ to the thicket slunk 
The guilty serpent," 

we hate more passionately but more wisely, 
than we admired ; we exult, as the unexpected 
and applauding hiss greets the achievement 
in Pandemonium, and the fiend becomes the 
reptile he similated. 



CHAPTER XV. 



PABADISE LOST. 



But we will devote a little more time to this 
wonderful poem, and to the observation of some 
of its more obvious beauties. It is understood 
that we write for the young, and that we write 
to aid them to perceive and to enjoy the pic- 
tures and raptures of the imagination. One of 
the difficulties, and the greatest the poet had to 
contend with, was the description of the Spiri- 
tual world and its inhabitants ; Heaven^ HelU 
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Angels, Demons ; and he has poured over each 
subject the utmost affluence of language and 
poetry. Let the reader pause over the following 
description of the occupations of Heaven : — 
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No sooner had th' Almighty ceased^ but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, utt'ring joy, Heav'n rung 
With jubilee, and loud Hosannas fill'd 
Th' eternal regions : lowly reverent 
Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground 
With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns, inwove with amarant and gold ; 
Immortal amarant ; a flow'r which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life. 
Began to bloom; but soon, for man's offence, 
To Heav'n removed, where first it grew, there grows. 
And floVrs aloffc, shading the foimt of life, 
And where the riv'r of bliss through midst of Heav'n 
RoUs o'er Elysian flow'rs her amber stream ; 
With these, that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks inwreath'd with beams. 
Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpled with celestial roses smiled. 
Then crown' d again, their golden harps they took. 
Harps ever tuned, that glitt'ring by their side 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high ; 
No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, — such concord is in Heav'n." 
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The design of Paradise Lost is the most saper-^ 
human that ever filled the mind of a poet ; the 
design of every other mighty epic looks tame 
when compared with it. Homer only narrates 
how cities were thrown into convulsion and 
war, on account of a harlot ; and the ^neid only 
grows out of the same conception. Dante cer- 
tainly could never have laid the plan of such a 
poem ; Tasso is the great epic poet of modern 
times. But in all these instances the plan of 
the poet was laid on earth, or if, as in the case 
of Dante ; the scenery was in another world, 
yet the characters and the allusions were of the 
events of earth and time : but Milton set his 
genius to work upon a world all spirit; — ^for 
surely a world without sin, a world plunged 
strangely into sin by some mysterious wrench- 
ing from the dominion of the Divine law and 
purity, may be included in such a generaliza- 
tion. There were no precedents for such a plan. 
The gods of Homer were the transcripts of im- 
pure imaginations only; the heroes of the 
^neid were mortal and imperfect. Shakspear, 
in his '' Troilus and Gressida,^^ had held up the 
seige of Troy and all the Trojan warriors to a 
well deserved scorn ; he had lashed them with 
his powerful dramatic satire, and had made 
the occasion of their contests simply t\dvi\jkjQs.\ 
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and doubtless in this light it was regaided by 
Milton. The supernatural machinery of the 
*' JerusalemDelivered^' was worthy of the Gothic 
Mythology ; it was worthy of the age in which 
it was written ; more cannot be said of it. But 
Milton chose a subject for an epic, without » 
parallel in literature, — ^the cause of moral evil 
in the world. The occasion of those terrible 
discrepancies, which all may observe between 
the thing that is, and the thing that ought to 
be, this was the subject he proposed to him- 
self; it involved every possible kind of poetry 
to describe spirits, to delineate the course of 
events would include dramatic character and 
action ; and what a field for sublime speculation I 
and what a theatre for the choral harmonies of 
the Blest, and the dissonances of the Lost, and 
all nature, and all the spiritual world outspread 
for description and dissertation ! Let the reader 
sit down but a short time, and think what re- 
quisites were necessary before even the canvass 
could be spread to receive a design so vast as 
this, and be will be amazed. The demand was no 
less than that every kind of learning should 
pour its ample store throughout the poem. The 
diction, too, — ^how necessary that it should not 
be so mellifluous, as weighty, to bear up the 
grandeur of the theme ; not the volatility of 
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Italy or of France ; not the ease of Borne or 
Greece. Did not the subject demand a language 
of its own, and such a language has Milton 
fabricated ! Again let the reader think, this is 
not the language of Chaucer, homely Saxon 
father that he was ; still less is it that of Spenser 
so quaint, grotesque, fantastic — a piece of gabled 
architecture. It is not that of Shakspear — - 
lively, fiiU, flowing, various Milton's language 
in Paradise Lost is the very arabesque and mosaic 
of languages, — is a tapestry woven, like his 
mind, of thick massive texture from the pro- 
ducts of every mind upon the globe. How heavily 
this majestic ocean of language rolls and beats 
to and fro as it obeys the impulse of the master 
mind. Can any thing be conceived more appro- 
priate to the theme ? Let us cite a few illustra- 
tions of what we may term the mosaic of Milton's 
ideas. Let the reader notice the strength of the 
following lines, premising always that they are 
no special selections ; that the poem abounds 
with them ; that their perpetual recurrence is a 
part of its structure — ^greatness. 
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The sulphurous hail. 
Shot after us m Btorm, o'erblown h&th laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 
Of Heaven received us Mling ; and the thunder. 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage. 
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Perhaps hath spent his shafts^ and ceases now 
To bellow thro' the vast and boundless deep." 

Is not the last line itself like the closing cli* 
max of a thunder peal ? Or again, what so- 
norousness in the following lines, the action 
and the sound ! Were they ever heard together 
in such perfect harmony ? How the mind is 
stirred to the whole chivalry of the scene by 
that one line ^^ Clashed on their sounding 
shields/^ 

*' He spake and to confirm his words out flew 
Millions of flaming swords^ drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim: the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined HeU ; highly ^they raged 
Against the highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of war 
Hurling defiance 'gainst the hosts of Heaven.'* 

This is one of the great requisites of poetry. It 
is for this purpose that in all ages, rhythm, or the 
measured march of words, has been employed 
though the rhythm can never alone constitute 
poetry. It is the soul that informs this sense of 
hearing, and gives the impression of a lofty 
sound to a most lofty action or sentiment. What 
an illustration of this we have in the uprearing 
of the infernal banner ; we catch the rustling of 
its massive folds ; its gorgeousness is dimly seen, 
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set off however by the fitful gleaming of the 
spiral pointed flames. 

" AzBSsel, as his right, a cherub tall 
Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl'd 
Th' imperial eiysigii which full high advanc'd, 
Shoue like a meteor streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; a11 the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial soimds: 
At which the universal host up-sent 
A shout, that tore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 
With orient colours waving: with them rose 
A forest huge of spears; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable: anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of fiutes and soft recorders." 

Nor may we omit to notice the exquisite 
beauty of colouring with which all the varied 
books of the poem teem. Although often 
quoted, we will yet read them together here. — 
The description of Evening : — 
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Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied, — ^for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk^ all but the wakeful nightingale \ 

L 
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^16 all t^ht long her am*rotiB desoant sung ; 
Silence was pleased. How glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires: Hesperus that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her sUver mantle threw.*' 

And what favourites are some of these de- 
scriptions : their solemnity sways the spirit ; 
we can never too often repeat them ; they are 
ever fresh. That sublime discourse put into 
the mouth of Adam, upon man^s nearness to 
the spiritual world, we quote ; we treasure it in 
our hearts as well as our memories. We long 
to believe the doctrine of it, that the angels are 
not fitr from us — ^that they sometimes cross our 
path. We retain in our spirits some hints of 
our kindred to the world of souls ; and by our- 
selves at night, in silence, or by the bed of 
death, or in the gloomy solitude in the day 
time, we find ourselves repeating — 
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Millions of spiritual creatures walk this earth. 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep: 
And these with ceaseless praise His works behold. 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices in the midnight air, 
Sole, or responsive to each other's note, 
Siaging their great Oreatox \ oft in bands, 
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While they keep watoh^ or nightly rounding walk. 
With heavenly touch of instrumental soimds 
In full harmonious number joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven.** 

Who does not love to read some of those 
lines, which blow to us, as on a gale, the fresh- 
ness of the morning ! 

** Now Mom, her rosy st^>s in th' Eastern dime 
Advancing^ soVd the earth with Orient pearl." 

And that invocation to arise from slumber — 

*' Awake — ^the morning shines, and the firesh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove. 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed ; 
How Nature paints her colours, how this bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet." 

This poetry, rich, delightfiil, accessible to 
the understanding, we would wish to find its 
way to the home of most persons into whose 
hands this book may chance to come. But 
there are other things more intrinsically mag- 
nificent. Let the reader look at the places 
described. What a sublime horror hangs over 
the infernal world ! Did light and shade ever 
meet in this dreadful unison before ? *' A 
fioene as though Switzerland wet^ ^\»^^^^> 
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says George Gilfillan. Yes ! that is the pic- 
ture, — and it is only by such an image before 
the eye that the reader can ever dimly realise 
this dreadful world. The awful plain pre- 
pared by Almighty vengeance is girt with vast 
and horrid rocks ; we hear the rush of fiery 
streams ; and &r off, on peak beyond peak, we 
catch the dim trembling of the vivid light- 
ning ; there is no light in this world ; there is 
no darkness, — it is " darkness visible.^' 

" A dungeon, horrible on all sides round. 
As one great furnace flamed ; 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never come." 

The imagination diffuses itself over a world 
yet lying beyond the immediate theatre of 
action — a, world of alternate frost and fire. 
Infernal Heclas — vast and wide. Away we are 
borne on through the latitudes and longitudes 
of Hell. 

"Rocks, caves, lakes, seas, bogs, dens, and shades of death; 

A universe of death. 

Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds 

Perverse." 

A territory unpeopled. Alas! all the scheme 
of the poem turns uppn those damned agencies 
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by whioh the world of horror and of woe 
should be crowded with victims. Upon a hill, 
a grizly and volcanic cone, rich in precious 
metals, rises the Palace Chamber, the Council 
Hall, the Valhalla of these lost spirits. The 
terrible Pandemonium ; — ^thither, ; where en- 
wombed lay the heaps of gold, and silver, 
Mammon led the way. The hill opened out 
its ribs, the solid gold is dug. 

" Let none admire 
That riches grow in Hell ; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. And here let those 
Who boast in mortal things, and wond'ring teU 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings^ 
Learn how their greatest monuments of fame. 
And strength, and art, are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate, and in an hour 
What in an age they with incessant toil 
And hands innumerable scarce perform. 
Nigh on the plain in many cells prepared. 
That underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Sluiced from the lake, a second multitude 
With wond'roiis art founded the massy ore. 
Severing each kind, and scumm'd the bullion dross; 
A third as soon had form'd within the groimd 
A various mould, and from the boiling cells 
By strange conveyance fill'd each hollow nook. 
As in an organ, from one blast of wind. 
To many a row of pipes, the sound-board breathes. 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Kose like an exhaiatiou, with the aovrnd 

L 2 
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Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 

Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave; nor did they want 

Cornice or fiieze, with bossy sculptures graVn: 

The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 

Equall'd in all their glories, to inshrine 

Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 

Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 

In wealth and luxury. Th' ascending pile 

Stood fix*d her stately height ; and straight the doors, 

Op'ning their brazen folds, discover wide 

Within her ample spaces, o^er the smooth 

And level pavement. From the arched roof. 

Pendant by subtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With naptha and asphaltas, yielded light 

As from a sky." 

From Pandemoiviura we fly to Paradise ; and 
as every figure in the description of Hell, 
heightens some previous horror, and adds t3 
the weight of some already oppressing sense of 
woe, so in Eden every image heightens our 
idea of enjoyment ; all is Oriental and wild. 
The space is not so vast as that of Hell ; it is 
locked in by careful enclosures ; and here there 
are but two inhabitants, and those to be soou 
banished ; while the population of Hell, already 
immense, is to increase with the roll of ages. 
But Eden — it is a wilderness of beauty ; what 
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a perfect opulence of sweets ! the trim band 
of civilization has never touched these gardens. 

"Thus was this plaoe 
A happy rural seat of various view; 
Groves whose rich trees wept od'rous gums and bahn. 
Others whose firuit bumish'd with golden rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed. 
Or palmy hillock; or the flow'ry lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store; 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose: 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o''er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant: meanwhile murm'ring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed^ or in a lake. 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their choir apply; air, vernal airs. 
Breathing the smell of field and ^ove, attime 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance. 
Led on th' eternal spring. Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gath'ring flow'rs. 
Herself the fedrest flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world; nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and th' inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive." 
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Now is there not rich work here for the dilating 
and delighted &ncy i This beauty relieved and 
set off by the shaggy hill through which the 
river winds its way, the crisped brook rolling 
by sands of gold, from sapphire founts. Ah t 
what a spot, is this f with that nuptial 
bower, showering down roses on the sleeping 
lovers, — the green bank, by that smooth lake, 
where Eve first beheld her reflected form, — ^that 
sylvan lodge, — deep forests, undeaecrated by sin 
or shame, and peopled by birds of glorious 
plumage— this is Eden. 

And then the characters of the poem of 
Satan ; — we have said something, and would 
willingly say more, but that space forbids our 
doing so. We have then other spirits beside 
Satan — celestial and infernal ; the latter appear 
before us in the discussions in council in Pan- 
demonium, in full length. We notice their 
relative stature, and with what excited interest 
we are compelled to listen to their separate 
advices. What study of character is here ! da 
they not ever speak like spirits ? We feel that 
the poet has impersonated character and sen- 
timent ; yes, there are the gods men have wor- 
shipped, for in all ages men have bowed before, 
and paid homage to, abstract images of them- 
Melves. Men, the very copy of these lost spirits. 
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ranged round the banner of Charles, and round 
the council board of Cromwell. How we 
identify Prince Eupert with Moloch, frown- 
ing, whose look denounced desperate revenge 
and battle dangerous, rash, precipitate, reckless 
of his cause, mindful only of revenge. We 
always think of the stern and designing Strafford 
in the portrait of Beelzebub* 

'' With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state : deep on his front engraven* • 
Deliberation sate, and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shown 
Majestic, though in ruin.*' 

Did Milton behold Strafford on his trial in 
Westminster Hall? Probably he did: cer- 
tainly the prime minister of Satan, and of 
Charles answer to each other in character. We 
do not wish to pursue this thought. Those 
were times of extraordinary men, and Milton 
sketched the portraits of extraordinary spirits : 
how probable that he should have seized the 
likenesses suggested from prominency of charac- 
ter, and given them to his prime actors. Satan, 
we have seen, is indeed the portrait of himself; 
But the physique of that terrible being, — who 
does not see that it was next to im^oaaiblQ ivoi 
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to find the haughty geniuB of Oromwdl, hin 
co-mate in council, — ^the most extraordinary 
genius of military conquest and executive legis- 
lation the world had known, filling his soul 
with a vast and magnificent shadow of what 
such a being might be in the exercise of purely 
spiritual power. 

We have spoken of the persons and charac- 
ters of these lost beingi» as sublime ; the senti- 
ments they utter are in keeping Mrith the sub- 
limity of their persons. We shiver as Moloch 
assures us — 

"thafc by proof we feet 
Our power Bix£Scieiit to disturb his heaven^ 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Tho' inaccessible, his SaAal throne; 
Which if not ▼ictory, is yet revenge.** 

But that succeeding most rivets our atten- 
tion. We are ^scinated by the graceful 
Epicureanism (if that term may be allowed), 
of Belial, and hissolemn reply to Moloch, who, 
to obtain revenge, would rush upon hig own 
annihilation — 

*^ And that must end us; that must be our cure— 
To be no more? Sad cure ; for who would lose^ 
Though fuU of pain, this intellectual being. 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity,, 
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To perish ratiher, En^alloVd up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night. 
Devoid of sense and motion?" 

And those magnifieent words of Mammon 
on the residence of the Deity — 

• 

" How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark, doth Heaven's all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscured. 
And with the majesty of darkness roimd 
Covers his throne; from whence deep thunders roar, 
Must'ring their rage, and Heaven resembles Hell/ 
As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please V* 

The character of the celestial spirits is not 
so strikingly marked as that of the infernal ; 
and this is a beauty of the work : they are 
moving in harmony with the law of the uni- 
verse and of Gh)d : their character is distinct, 
and might even be made the subject of 
commentary. 

We should like to make some remarks upon 
our first parents — ^upon their psychological 
character-r-upon their physical aspect. How 
noble the description of Adam I 

" in himself was all his state. 
More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
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On princeti, when their rich retinue long 

Of horHOH led, and groomM beHmeared with gold/ 

DazzleH the crowd, and Het« them all agape/' 

How long we might loiter talking with 
angels, and winding our way through these 
groves of wonderful beauty. 

There is, however, yet another section of 
observation open to us, and a wonderful and 
fruitful one— the Episodes of " Paradise Lost.*** 
The voyage of Satan through chaos, is such an 
episode, that some critics have objected to its 
introduction into an epic, especially Addison* 
But what shall we say to the terrible allegory 
of Sin and Death i Some have objected, that 
the conception of such personages is imaginary* 
Every personage in the poem is imaginary, 
except our two first parents. How fearfully 
has the poet preserved the portrait of Death : — 

** The other «hape, 
If fihape it inay be called tliat Mhape had none 
Difftinguiiihable in member, joint, or limb. 
Or gubfftcmce, might be call'd that Rhadow Mem'd^ 
For each iieem'd either; black it Ktood an Ni^t, 
Fierce om ten PurieH, terrible an Hell, 
And nhook a dreadful dart. What iieem'd hi« head 
The likencHii of a kingly crown had on/' 

And, when Sin from her side takes the &tal 
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key, sad instrument of all our woe, and Satan 
looks forth into chaos — " the womb of Nature, 
and perhaps her grave,'' — as the gates roll back, 
but not to shut again, who does not feel in how 
fine a spirit of fearful truth — of poetry — this is 
conceived; and the allegory is concluded in 
a still more lofty strain. When, after 
the fall, Milton represents Sin and Death as 
building a bridge over chaos to the world, to 
subdue and enslave mankind — 

*' They with speed 
Their course through thickest constellations held 
Spreading their bane; the blasted stars looked wan 
And plainer planets, planet-struck, real eclipse 
Then suffered." 

The other great episode of the poem is the 
progress of Satan through the Limbo of Vanity: 
this has been extravagantly censured by some 
critics, as a departure from epical dignity. 
This limbo is represented as lying beneath 
chaos, beyond the outskirts of the globe— a sort 
of purgatory, of — 

" All things yain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory." 

This place the poet styles the Paradise of Fools. 
— Hither they come, — 
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" Embryos aod idiots, eremitefl and friars 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 
Here pilgrims roam, that stray'd so &r to seek. 
In Golgotha, Him dead, who lives in Heav'n; 
And they who, to be sure of Paradise, 
Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised: 
They pass the planets seVn, and pass the fiz'd. 
And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved; 
And now Saint Peter at HeaVn's wicket seems 
To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 
Of Heav'n's ascent they lift their feet, when lo t 
A violent cross wind from either coast 
Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air; then might ye see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 
And fluttered into rags; then reliques, beads. 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls. 
The sport of winds: all these upwhirl'd aloft 
Fly o'er the backside of the world far off 
Into a Limbo large xuid broad, since call*d 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown 
Long after, now unpeopled, and untrod." 

Ib this a work of gnpererogation, in which 
we have been engaged i Was there no need 
to point out these characteristics of this immor- 
tal poem ! For the student certainly not ; but 
as this is intended for a pocket volume, to guide 
the youthful reader to a more intimate acquaint- 
ancewith thu, great man, we believe it wiU 
not have been a vain task, in thus spreading 
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before the mind the most strikmg pomts to 
which the reader^a attention may be directed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PARADISE REGAINED. 

Some persons have affected to think the '^ Para- 
dise Begained^^ a superior poem to ^' Paradise 
Lost.'' Such a taste, if it have any reality, 
can only result from an utter inferiorifcy of per- 
ception — ^a lack of imagination, disqualifying 
all its possessors for the pronouncing of a ver- 
dict upon any matters of taste. No ! in the 
"Paradise Regained'' we miss all the magnitude 
that oppressed us in its predecessor. We have 
neither Hell, Heaven, nor Eden, — with the 
appalling horrors of the one, and the luxuries 
of the others. The poem is cast in altogether 
another mould : it is excellent, most excellent. 
But if the work of a poem is to be measured 
by its extraordinary invention — ^by its long- 
drawn and highly-animated sublimity — by the 
vivid colouring in which its actions and scenery 
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are presented, then there can be no comparison 
between the poems. We look in vain for the 
utterances of sombre grandeur in which the 
lost angels indulge. There is no Pandemo- 
nium to build ; no Limbo of Vanity to plunge 
through ; no bridge to be thrown over Chaos. 
Satan has been so long winding through the 
vortexes of guilt, that he appears altogether 
another character than that bold defiant spirit, 
who 

'' on a throne of regal state, that far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 
. . . exalted sate." 

How different his first presentment to ns 
now : — 

" An aged man m rural weeds. 
Following, as seemed, the quest of some stray ewe. 
Or withered sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter's day, when winds blow keen. 
To warm him, wet returned from field at eve." 

And the introduction of Satan is typical of the 
whole poem. It is a subdued, yet probably a 
more earnest performance, and scarcely inferior 
to " Paradise Lost'' in instruction ; but it bears 
a nearer relation to prose ; philosophy and his- 
tory are less concealed in allusion to figure. In 
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" Paradise Regained,*^ Satan appears before us 
in council again, but his form and the discourses 
of his co-mates have lost all their original 
brightness. Belial sinks into the mere sensu- 
alist, very different from the lofty but egotistic 
intellectualism to which we listened upon an- 
other great occasion. But if this production of 
Milton is inferior to " Paradise Lost,'' it is not 
wanting in poetry and fancy abundantly suffi- 
cient to inmiortalise an humbler bard. It has 
more nakedness of character — ^a rugged indif- 
ference : the condensed phraseology of its com- 
panion we do not often find, but the scholar 
shines here as of old ; the fancies of the old 
poetic mythologies sport about; Grecian and 
Roman story are still more frequently called 
upon for appropriate hints or more extended 
pictures ; while the great contest between the 
Saviour and Satan goes on, — the glorious 
eremite, in many an affecting position, appeal- 
ing to our admiration, our affection, and our 
love; and Satan as frequently kindling our 
hatred or our scorn. Innumerable passages of 
extraordinary beauty might be quoted. The 
various methods of Satanic enchantment are 
placed with great art and skill. The table 
spread before our Saviour, when hungered in 
the wilderness — ^the pouring of the hosts of 
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light-armed troops through the brilliant cities, 
— ^the cities of the earth themselves — ^Athens, 
the seat of intellectual glory — ^all are vividly 
described ; while the replies of the Saviour to 
the panegyrics of the fiend are remarkable for 
the plainness and the force of their reasoning. 
One thing must be especially noticed through- 
out — ^the language of Satan is never simple, but 
always rich, highly-coloured, pictorial, and 
scholarly : the Saviour''s in reply, is ever He- 
braistic and plain. Let the following be taken 
as a specimen of the conduct of the various 
dial<>gue8. ^^ Behold,*^ says Satan, — 

" Where on the .^ean ahore a city stands, 
Built nobly, pure the air and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to £buuous wits, . 
And hospitable, in her sweet recess^ 
City or suburban, studious walks and shades; 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long; 
There floVry hill Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees' industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing; there Hissus rolls | 
His whisp'ring stream: within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages; his who bred 
Great Alexander, to subdue the world, 
Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next: 
There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbezs hit. 
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By voice or hand, and various-measured verse, 
iEolian charms, and Dorian lyric odes." 



" Remove thdr swelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnish on a harlot's cheek, the rest. 
Thin sown with aught of profit or delight. 
Will fu: be fotmd imworthy to compare 
With Sion's songs, to all true taste excelling^ 
Where Gk>d is praised aright, and godlike men. 
The holiest of holies, and his saints; 
Such are firom Gk>d inspired, not such from thee. 
Unless where moral virtue is ezprese^d 
By the light of Nature, not in all quite lost. 
Their orators thou then extoIL'st, as those 
The top of eloquence, statists indeed. 
And lovers of their country, as may seem; 
But herein to our prophets fax beneath 
As men divinely taught, and bett^ teaching 
The solid rules of civil government, 
In their majestic, unaffected style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
In them is plainest taught, and easiest leamt. 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, — 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ; 
These only with our law best form a king/' 

The Saviour''s night in the wilderness, after 
the departure of Satan, is a powerfol piece of 
life painting. The winds rushing from their 
stony caves from the four hinges of the world ; 
the rain mingled with fire, idling on the 
vexed wilderness ; while infernal ghosts, let 
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loose fitnn their dens, yelling and howling 
around, hurl their fiery darts. 

" in wast thoa shrouded then, 
O patient Son cf God, jet onlj stoodst 
UfiKliaten — .... 

Satif't imappalledy in calm and sinless peace, 

till Koming fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps, in amice grej. 
Who with her radiant finger still'd the rear 
Of thmider, chased the clouds, and laid thejwinds 
Andgriidy spectres." 

The ^ Paradise Begained*" is like some won- 
derM allegory, which man must read by his 
life experience. The temptations of the Saviour, 
it is easy to see, were regarded as the tempta- 
tions conunon to us all — those of depraving 
sensualism, of glory, and of literary and intel- 
lectual yanitj. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

milton''s ecclesiastical polity. 

Milton did Dot love bishops; he did not regard 
episcopacy, as an institution, with love and 
approbation ; he had no firiendly feelings toward 
established religions. Our English Reforma- 
tion stopped far too short for him ; he could 
not tolerate a sensual religion ; and all that he 
beheld in the episcopacy of his times, tended 
only to bury the spiritual beneath the superin- 
cumbent weight of observances and forms, 
*' attributing purity or impurity to things indif- 
ferent, that they might bring the inward acts of 
the spirit to the outward and customary eye- 
service of the body, as if they could make God 
earthly and fleshly, because they could not make 
themselves heavenly and spiritual. They began 
to draw down all the divine intercourse betwixt 
God and the soul ; yea, the very shape of Gt)d 
himself, into an exterior and bodily form, 
M 2 
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urgently pretending a nccemty and obligemeni 
of joining the body in a formal reverence, and 
worship cireanuK^bed* They hallowed it, thej 
famed it, they sprinkled it, they bedecked it, 
— ^not in robes of pure innocence, but of pure 
linen, with other deformed and &nta«tic dresses, 
in palls and mitres, gold and gewgaws, fetched 
from Aaron^s old wardrobe, or the Flamen^s 
vestry. Then was the priest set to eon his 
motions and his postures, his liturgies and his 
lurries, till the soul, by this means of over' 
bodying herself, given up justly to fleshly 
delights, bated her wings apaee downwards; 
and, finding the ease she had from her visible 
and sensuous colleague, the body, in performanoe 
of religicms duties, her pinions now broken and 
flagging, shifted off from herself the labour of 
high soaring any more, forgot her heavenly 
flight, and left the dull and droiling carcass to 
ploil on in the old road, and drudging trade of 
outward conformity*^* 

We shall not attempt to give to our readen 
anything like a connected ^malysis at ibe views 
of Milton, as developed in his ecclesiastical 
works. Simply we may say, to him Befor* 
mation was not sufiicient reform; he desired 

0/ the Befanoaikm in England* Book Tint, p. 1. 
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to see all rites, and ceremonies, and mum- 
meries, abandoned by the Church, and the 
Church altogether unfettered firom state inter- 
ference. His religion was a '^ high philosophy, 
impregnated with the spirit of the gospe} 
Christianity, — unalloyed, and undefiled by 
human teaching f ^ we shall allow our author 
to speak for himself, for the most part. — He 
does not undervalue the Reformation. 

^' WhenI recall to mind, at last, after so m^ny 
dark ages, wherein the huge overshadowing train 
of error, had almost swept all the stars out of the 
firmament of the church ; how the bright and 
blissftil Reformation (by divine power) struck 
through the black and settled night of igno- 
rance and antichristian tyranny, methinks a 
sovereign and reviving joy, must needs rush 
into the bosom of him that reads or hears ; 
and the sweet odour of the returning Gospel, 
imbathe his soul with the fragrancy of Heaven. 
Then was the sacred Bible sought out of the 
dusty corners, where pro&ne falsehood and 
neglect had thrown it; then schools opened, 
divine and human learning raked out of the 
embers of forgotten tongues, the princes and 
cities trooping apace to the newly erected ban- 
ner of salvation ; the martyrs, with the irre- 
sistible might of weakness, shaking the powers 
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of darkness, and scorning the fiery rage of the 
old red dragon.'' 

He pronounces a high encomium upon 
'* Wickliffe's preaching, at which all the suc- 
ceeding reformers more effectually lighted their 
tapers." How nice is the distinction he draws 
when speakmg of 'those who hinder the pro- 
gress of the Reformation; he classes them 
" into Ihree sorts : — 1 . Antiquitarians (for so 
I had rather call them than Antiquarians, 
whose labours are useful and laudable) ; 2. 
Libertines; 3. Politicians;'' here are descrip- 
tions of bishops ; — do our readers know such ! 
—are there any now so fearfully conformed to 
worldliness of life ! 

'' So that in this manner the prelates, both 
then and ever since, coming from a mean and 
plebeian life on a sudden, to be lords of stately 
palaces, rich furniture, delicious &re, and 
princely attendance, though the plain and 
homespun verity of Christ's gospel is unfit any 
longer to hold their lordship's acquaintance, 
unless the poor threadbare matron were put 
into better clothes: her chaste and modest 
veil, surrounded with celestial beams, they 
overlaid with wanton tresses, and in a staring 
tire bespeckled her with all the gaudy allure- 
ments of a whore." 
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Here is the process for transforming a mo- 
dern into a primitive bishop— 

'*' He that will mould a modern bishop into 
a primitive, but yield him to be elected by the 
popular voice, undiocesed, unrevenued, un- 
larded, and leave him nothing but brotherly 
equality, matchless temperance, frequent fast- 
ing, incessant prayer and preaching, continual 
watchings and labours in his ministry ; which, 
what a rich booty it would be, what a plump 
endowment to the many-benefice-gaping mouth 
of a prelate, what a relish it would give to his 
canary-sucking and swan-eating palate, let old 
Bishop Mountain judge for me.^^ 

His definition of the Fathers, and summary 
of the value of Patristic Theology is admirable. 
" Whatsoever Time," he says, " or the needless 
hand of blind Chance, has drawn down to this 
present in her huge drag-net, whether fish or 
sea weed, shells or crabs, unpicked, unchosen — 
these are the Fathers.**' And yet once more 
a passage of strong and biting irony, but not 
more severe than the times demanded ; if the 
reader shall think so, let him remeniber the 
torrents of blood shed by the bishops of those 
days. 

^^ Let us not be so over credulous, unless 
God hath blinded us, as to trust our dear souls 
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into the bands of men that beg no devoutly for 
the pride and glnttonj of their own back« «id 
bellies, that sne and solicit so eagerly, not ixx 
the saving of souls, the consideration of which 
can hare no place here at all, but for their 
bishopries, deaneries, prebends, and canonries : 
how can these men not be corrupt, whose reiy 
eanse is the bribe of their own pleading, whoso 
mouths csmnot open without the strong breath 
and loud stench of avarice, simony, and sam* 
lege, embezzling the treasury of the c^urch^ 
on painted and gilded walls of temples, wherein 
God hath testified to have no delight, wanning 
their palace kitchens, and from hence tbeit 
unctuous and epicurean paunches, with the 
alms of the blind, the lame, the inqM>tent, the 
aged, the orphan, the widow ? For with these 
the treasury of Christ ought to be, here must 
be his jewels disposed, his rich cabinet must be 
entered here, as the constant martyr, St* 
Lawrence, taught the Boman Prsetors* Sir, 
would you know what the remonstrance of 
these men would have, what their petition 
implies l They intreat us that we would not 
be weary of those insupportable grievances 
that our shoulders have hitherto cracked under ; 
they beseech us diat we would think diem fit 
to be our justices of the peace, our lords, our 
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highest officers of state, though they come ftir- 
nished with no more experience than they 
learned between the cook and the manciple, or 
more profoimdly at the college audit, or the 
regent-house, or, to come to their deepest in- 
sight, at their patron's table. They would re- 
quest us to endure still the rustling of their 
silken cassocks, and that we would burst our 
midriffs, rather than laugh to see them under 
sail in all their lawn and sarcenet, — ^their 
shrouds and tackle, — ^with geomeiriccd rhomr 
boides upon their heads ! They would bear us 
in hand that we must of duty still appear be- 
fore them once a year in Jerusalem, like good 
circumcised males and females, to be taxed by 
the poll, to be sconced our head-money, our 
twopenoes, in their chandlery-shop book of 
Easter. They pray that it would please us to 
let them hale us, and worry us with their ban- 
dogs and pursuivants ; and that it would please 
the parliament that they may yet have the 
whipping, fleecing, and flaying of us in their 
diabolical courts \ to tear the flesh from our 
bones, and into our wide wounds, instead of 
balm, to pour in the oil of tartar, vitriol, and 
mercury. Surely a right-reasonable, innocent, 
and soft-hearted petition. O, the relenting 
bowels of the &thers ! Can this be granted 
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them, unless God have smitten us with frenzy 
from above, and with a dazzling blindness at 
noon-day ? '' 

But if Milton writes against bishops, it 
must not be supposed that he pleads for a 
lawless church ; on the contrary, he contends 
for discipline. 

'' He that hath read with judgment of 
nations and commonwealths, of cities and 
camps, of peace and war, sea and land, will 
readily agree that the flourishing and decaying 
of all civil societies, all the moments and 
turnings of human occasions, are moved to 
and fro upon the axle of discipline. So that, 
whatever power or sway in mortal things 
weaker men have attributed to fortune, I durst, 
with some confidence, (the honour of Divine 
Providence ever saved,) ascribe either to the 
vigour or the slackness of Discipline. Nor is 
there any sociable perfection in this life, civil 
or sacred, that can be above Discipline ; but 
she is that which, with her. musical chords, 
preserves and holds all the parts thereof to- 
gether. And certainly Discipline is not only 
the removal of disorder, but, if any visible 
shape can be given to Divine things, the very 
visible shape and image of virtue, whereby she 
is not seen in the regular gestures and motions 
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of her heavenly paces, as she walks, but also 
makes the harmony of her voice audible to 
mortal ears. Yea, the angels themselves, in 
whom no disorder is feared, as the apostle 
that saw them in his rapture describes, are 
distinguished and quaternioned into these 
celestial princedoms and satrapies, according 
as God himself has writ his imperial decrees, 
through the great provinces of heaven.'^ 

God has given a law for the discipline and 
governance of his church, and that law is to be 
found in the New Testament. God has left 
other governments to the expediencies of time ; 
but, through all periods and changes of the 
church " God hath reserved the right of church 
government to himself." Prelacy is not to be 
tolerated from its seeming harmlessness ; what 
more harmless than the washing of a cup, a 
custom commanded by long tradition. Yet, 
the Saviour severely condemned the custom, 
and declared that the command and service of 
God were made of none effect, by the tradi- 
tion. We cannot proceed with his arguments 
against the interference of the civil power in 
ecclesiastical causes ; or with those on the re- 
moval of hirelings from the church. The latter 
treatise is remarkable for its acuteness, and 
its learning; it is a noble plea for volun- 
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tarjism in the chnrch. Milton does not plead 
fiv an unpaid ministry ; he knew in tad thai a 
ministry oould not be maintained without 
being paid; but he protests against improper 
methods at raising the money for the suppcnrt 
of the ministry ; and against the excess of pay- 
ment. It is to be observed in the writings of 
Milton, he writes against no especial creed, 
against no views of faith, but against intolerant 
polity: against the payment for religicm by 
taxatiim. His argument all along is, that 
religion is powerful enough to support herself; 
and genuine religion too holy fiir state iato- 
ference. 

Afi^ enumerating the ddirerances which 
the Omnipotent Redeemer had wrought as the 
God of Providence in England^s behoof, he 
breaks out in almost superhuman strains : — 

^^ And now we know, O Thou, our most cer- 
tain hope and defence! that thine enemies 
have been consulting all the sorceries of the 
great whore, and have joined their plots with 
that sad intelligencing tyrant that mischief 
the world with his mines of Ophir, and lies 
thirsting to revenge his naval ruins that have 
larded our seas ; let them all take counsel toge- 
ther, and let it come to nought: let them 
decree, and do thou cancel it ; let Them gather 
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themselyes and be scattered; let them em- 
battle themselves and be broken, for Thou 
art with ns. 

*^ Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of 
saints, some one may, perhaps, be heard offer- 
ing up high strains in new and lofty mea- 
sure, to sing and celebrate Thy Divine mercies 
and marvellous judgments in this land through- 
out all ages; whereby this great and warlike 
nation, instructed and inured to the fervent 
and continual practice of truth and righteous- 
ness, and casting far from her the rags of her 
old vices, may press on hard to that high and 
happy emulation to be found the soberest, 
wisest, and most Christian people, at that day, 
when Thou, the eternal and shortly-expected 
King, shalt open the clouds to judge the 
several kingdoms of the world, and distribut- 
ing national honours and rewards to religious 
fload just commonwealths, shall put an end to 
all earthly tyrannies, proclaimin'g Thy universal 
and mild monarchy through heaven and earth ; 
where they undoubtedly that, by their labours, 
counsel, and prayers, have been earnest for the 
common good of religion and their country 
shall receive, above the inferior orders of the 
blessed, the regal' addition of principalities. 
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legions, and thrones, into their glorious titles, 
and in super-eminence of beatific vision, pro- 
gressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of 
eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands with joy 
and bliss, in over-measure for ever.'' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MILTON A EEPTTBLICAN. 

OiTR readers will by this time have gathered 
clearly the nature of Milton's politics. He 
was a Republican; he regarded the people 
(and not kings and aristocracies;) as the foun- 
tain of power, and no doubt this theory is really 
held by most of the people of England at this 
day. His "Tenure of Kings and Magistrates" 
unfolds the relative duties of kings and people. 
Sir Egerton Brydges has a remarkable para- 
graph upon this, the first of Milton's guinea 
political books ; he says : — 

" The very title of this treatise is surely in 

the highest degree objectionable, and does not 

in tbeae days require any Tei?vxta.t\ou^?\ To say 
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the truth, this is a part of Milton's character 
which puzzles me — and no other. This blood- 
tMrstiness does not agree with his sanctity, and 
other mental and moral qualities. I will not 
say that kings may not be deposed : but 
Charles I. ought not to have been deposed, 
much less put to death. In the poet, how- 
ever, posterity has forgotten the regicide.^' 

The title of book objectionable ! So then it 
seems that despotic baronets will still maintain 
that kings should rule, and governments exist 
and exercise power, without inquisition ; a very 
pretty theory truly ! But this carries us back 
to the days of Filmer and Salmasius ; they 
could say but little more ; and as to the depo* 
sition of kings, if it be objectionable even to 
enquire into the tenure of their authority, it is 
not likely that they shall be removed, however 
unjust may be their reign. All we have 
learned to know is, that thrones are ever the 
safest from shock and violence, when standing 
in the most perfect blaze of inquiry and light. 

But Milton saw that a true Republic can 
only be established by a true people. " For, 
indeed none can love freedom heartily, but good 
men ; the rest love not freedom, but license, 
which never hath more scope or more indul- 
gence than under tyrants.'' And it ia becaMsab 
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he feels and fears the goadings of combined 
ecclesiastical and civil tyranny to crush the 
awakened thought of the people, that he vnriteB 
vehemently. 

^' In times of opposition, when either against 
new heresies arising, or old corruptions to be 
reformed, this cool, unpassioned mildness of 
positive wisdom is not enough to damp and 
astonish the proud resistance of carnal and 
fidse doctors ; then (that I may have leave to 
soar awhile, as the poets^ use) Zeal, whose 
substance is ethereal, arming m complete dia- 
mond, ascends his fiery chariot, drawn with 
two blazing meteors, figured like beasts, but of 
a higher breed than any the Zodiac yields, 
resembling two of those four which Ezehiel 
and St. John saw ; the one visaged like a lion, 
to express power, high authority, and indigna- 
tion; the other, of countenance like a man, 
to cast derision and scorn upon perverse and 
fraudulent seducers ; with these, the invincible 
warrior Zeal, shaking loosely the slack reins, 
drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and 
such as are insolent to maintain traditions, 
bruising their stiff necks under his flaming 
wheels."" 

This is, at least, in better taste, and in a 
better spirit, than his assailants displayed ; one 
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of whom, a meek and mitred saint, wrote, — 
^^ You that love Christ, and know this mis- 
creant wretch, stone him to death, lest 70a 
smart for his impunity." 

Great is the faith of Milton ; he writes in 
earnestness ; his fitith dictates to his energy. 
He believes that the principles, for which he 
and his compeers contend, will run coeval with 
the progress of the English nation ; and not 
only so, but will be hailed with rapture by 
distant nations, shooting the beams of light fiur 
down into the remotest recesses, where despotism 
holds its citadel in darkness. 

'^ Much as I may be surpassed in the powers 
of eloquence and copiousness of diction by the 
illustrious orators of antiquity, yet the subject 
of which I treat was never surpassed, in any 
age, in dignity or in interest. It has excited 
such general and such ardent expectation, that 
I imagine myself not in the forum or on the 
rostra, surrounded only by the people of Athens 
or of Rome, but about to address in this, as I 
did in my former ' Defence,' the whole 
collective body of people, — cities, states, and 
councils of the wise and eminent — ^through the 
wide expanse of anxious and listening Europe. 
I seem to survey, as from a towering height, 
the far-extended tracts of sea and land, and 
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innumerable crowds of spectators, betraying in 
their looks the liveliest interest, and sensations 
the most congenial with my own. Here I 
behold the stout and manly prowess of the 
German, disdaining servitude ; there, the 
generous and lively impetuosity of the French ; 
— on this side, the calm and stately valour of 
the Spaniard ; on that, the composed and wary 
magnanimity of the Italian. Of all the lovers 
of liberty and virtue, the magnanimous and 
the wise, in whatever quarter they may be 
found, some secretly favour, others openly 
approve ; some greet me with congratulations 
and applause ; others, who had long been proof 
against conviction, at last yield themselves 
captives to the force of truth. Surrounded by 
congregated multitudes, I now imagine that, 
from the Columns of Hercules to the Indian 
Ocean, I behold the nations of the earth 
recovering that liberty, which they so long had 
lost; and that the people of this island are 
transporting to other countries a plant of more 
beneficial qualities, and more noble growth, . 
than that which Triptolemus is reported to 
have carried from region to region ; that they 
are disseminating the blessings of civilization 
and freedom among cities, kingdoms, and 
nations. Nor shall I approach unknown^ nor 
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perhaps unloved ; if it be told that I am he 
who engaged, in single combat, that fierce 
advocate of despotism, till then reputed invin- 
cible in the opinion of many, and in his own 
conceit, who insolently challenged us and our 
armies to the battle : but whom, while I 
repelled his insolence, I silenced with his own 
weapons ; and over whom, if I may trust to 
the opinions of impartial judges, I gained a 
complete and glorious victory/' 

But, reader, you must procure for yourself, 
and study, the writings of this distinguished 
political teacher. These expositions of liberty ; 
of civil and religious freedom. They should 
be read and re-read ; the nervous strength of 
this language will impart strength and majesty 
to your own ; the grand exaltation of these 
thoughts will add dignity to your conceptions ; 
— and the thickly woven mail of these argu- 
ments, will be to the young lover of freedom, 
as a breastplate from the shafts of the traders 
in servility, and the lovers of despotism. Let 
him who would grow in the love and knowledge 
of true liberty come from the heat and poison 
of public meetings, and the clap-trap of popular 
demagogues, to the study of Milton ; let him 
give his days and nights to the pondering of 
these books : he will not approve all — ^for even 

N 
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Milton was human. But it may safely be 
questioned, whether any other uninspired 
writer, wiU impart to him so vast a fond of 
knowledge, set off in so briUiant a casket i 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MILTON AND POPERY. 

^' It is unknown to no man who knows aught 
of concernment among us, that the increase of 
popery is, at this day, no small trouble and 
offence to the greatest part of the nation ;^^ 
so said Milton in his tract ^'against the 
growth of popery.^* He was placed in the 
very same dilemma in which some men are 
placed now. He loved Liberty! He hated 
Papacy! We suppose his views will not be 
tolerated in the present day, even by many 
who hold his general doctrines both in politics 
and ecclesiastical polity in high estimation ; in 
brief, Milton will not admit a Papist to the 
same rank of citizenship as a Protestant ; he 
had declared this in his " Defence of the Peo- 
ple of England," in reply to Salmasius ; and 
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now that Charles II. and the Duke of York 
were pursuing their dark and equivocal 
policy, he had the boldness to sound an alarm 
to England. His plea against popery was 
the last work he published : before we 
notice this, let the reader remark how expli- 
citly he states his views in his " Defence C^ and 
whatever may be the aspect of popery in Eng- 
land y now, there can be no doubt, that in that 
day in England, the Papists laboured hard to 
subvert all constitutional authority. Milton 
loved civil and religious liberty : evidence was 
not wanting, that the papists in England of 
that day loved neither ; they wound their tor- 
tuous way to the corruption of all that could 
be dear to the English mind. 

He thus speaks of the Papists in the pre&ce 
to his " Defence of the People of England,'' 
published in 1651 : " You find fault with oup 
magistrates for admitting such 'a common 
sewer of all sorts of sects.' Why should they 
not ? It belongs to the Church to cast them out 
of the communion of the faithfiil, not to the 
magistrate to banish them the country; pro- 
vided they do not ofiend against the civil laws 
of the state. Men at first united into civil 
societies, that they might live safely, and enjoy 
their libety, without being wronged or oppressed ; 
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and according to the doctrines of Ghiistianity, 
and that they might do so religionslj, and 
they united themselyes into chnrehes. Giril 
societies hare laws, and churches hare a disci- 
pline peculiar to themselv^es, and &r differing 
from each other. And Ihis has been the occa- 
sion of so many wars in Christendom ; to wit, 
because the civil magistrate and the church 
confounded their jurisdictions. Therefore we 
do not admit of the Popish Sect, so as to tole- 
rate Papists at all ; for we do not look upon 
that as a religion, but rather as a hierarchical 
tyranny, under a cloak of religion, clothed with 
the spoils of the civil power, which it has 
nsurped to itself, contrary to our Saviour'^s own 
doctrine.'' 

In the last work to which reference has been 
made, he groups together all sects of Pro- 
testants : and he enquires, how are they to be 
tolerated? "Doubtless equally,'' as being "all 
Protestants; that is, on all occasions giving 
account of their faith, either by their arguing, 
preaching in their several assemblies, public 
writing, and freedom of printing." 

"Let us now inquire," he says, "whether 
popery be tolerated or no. Popery is a double 
thing to deal with, and claims a two-fold 
power, ecclesiastical and political, both usurped, 
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and the one supporting the other. But eccle- 
siastical has ever pretended to political. The 
pope, by this mixed faculty, pretends rights to 
kingdoms and states, and especially to this of 
England ; thrones and unthrones kings, and 
absolves the people from their obedience to 
them; sometimes interdicts to whole nations 
the public worship of God, shutting up their 
churches : and now, since, through the infinite 
mercy and favour of Grod, we have shaken off 
this Babylonish yoke, hath not ceased by his 
spies and agents, bulls and emissaries, once to 
destroy both king and parliament ; perpetually 
to seduce, corrupt, and pervert as many as they 
can of the people. Whether therefore it be fit 
or reasonable, to tolerate men thus principled 
in religion towards the state, I submit it to the 
consideration of all magistrates, who are best 
able to provide for their own and the public 
safety.'' 

Milton does not interfere with the religious 
tenets of the Bomanist, but with his civil 
opinions. The Bomanist holds his reserved 
dogmas. The Bomanist does not submit to the 
conditions of simple civil society. The Bomanist 
holds the right of a foreign pontiff to interfere 
in the affairs of state ; to make and unmake 
kings ; to throw a foreign state into anarchy ; 
N 2 
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to support his supremacy; and, therefore, he 
protests against their elevation to equal civil 
dignity with the Protestants, In the nine- 
teenth century, the Protestant can afford to be 
more chivalrous than in Milton'^s day; but 
Rome remains as dark, as bloody, and as per- 
secuting as then. 

Milton, in fact, was as little tolerant of 
"Papists" as he was of "prelates;'^ and for 
the same reasons — ^they were both inimical to 
the existence of perfect civil and religious 
liberty. But it must not be supposed that he 
would countenance persecution. "Are we,*" 
be asks, "to punish them by corporal punish- 
ment, or fines in their estates, upon account of 
their religion? I suppose it stands not with 
the clemency of the Gospel, more than what 
appertains to the security of the state.^ The 
means he recommends to " hinder the growth 
of Popery^ are — "the reading of the Scriptures,** 
" mutual forbearance and charity amongst those 
who profess to take the Bible for their guide,*' 
and " the amendment of their lives ;** — Sk pro- 
cess of conviction, to which few, yve imagine, 
will object. 

Finally, he says, "Let us, therefore, using 
this last means, last here spoken of, but first to 
be Jane, amend our Uvee with all speedy lest. 
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through impenitency, we run into that stu- 
pidly which we now seek, by all means, warily 
to avoid, — ^the worst of superstitions, and the 
heaviest of all God'^s judgments, popery/' 



CHAPTER XX, 

PARTING GLIMPSES OF GREAT LIFE. 

Of the events of the more private portion of 
the life of this illustrious man we have scarcely 
left ourselves room to speak ; and indeed the 
personal narrative mixes itself with the public 
performance. We may go back and recapitu- 
late a little. When Milton, just turned thirty, 
returned from his foreign tour, he began to 
look round him for some occupation in life. 
He had taken the usual degrees at the Univer- 
sity ; but his conscience would not allow him 
to enter upon the pursuits of the Church or 
the Law. Indeed, from some paragraphs in his 
life, he appears to have been equally inclined 
to say," Woe unto you lawyers !'' as, " Woe 
unto you prelates !^^ He became, therefore, a 
schoolmaster ; he founded^ wh^t J^Vcossks^^Skl '«w 
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gneer, calls " his wonder-working academy. — 
From the testimony of his nephew Phillips, 
he appears to have attempted, as ^ as pos- 
sible, to reduce to practice the plan contained 
in his letter to Master Hartlib. That nephew 
speaks affectionately of the diligence of the 
distinguished teacher, who appears to have 
succeeded better, in every way, than Johnson, 
himself a schoolmaster; but, apparently, an 
impatient, irritable, and unsuccessful one. — 
The superior genius descended most easily and 
gracefiiUy to the inferior labour, apparently 
only desirous to do that one duty well. But 
politics soon attracted the attention of Milton« 
He returned to take part in the strife going on 
in his country between freedom and servility ; 
this was the thought of his whole life. " For 
me,'^ says he, " I have endeavoured to lay up 
as the best treasure and solace of a good old 
age, if God vouchsafe it me, the honest liberty 
of free speech from my youth, where I shall 
think it available, in so dear a concernment for 
the Church's good." 

The history of Milton'^s marriage is known 
to us. It is not necessary here to enumerate 
the various literary productions of the years of 
his middle life. On March 15th, 164«, the 
Council of the nation appointed him Latin 
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secretary ; his salary was ,£*288 per year ; but 
upon his blindness, this salary was reduced to 
.£^150., in consequence of his having an assist- 
ant — ^that assistant was Andrew Marvel, — 
recommended for the office by Milton himself. 
It is interesting to notice this fact, the intro- 
duction of the pure-minded patriot to public 
service, by his great compatriot. We may now 
contemplate Milton as Foreign Secretary, fre- 
quently in close intercourse with Cromwell, — 
constantly writing, from his dictation, the let- 
tors to foreign princes; and thus, although 
indirectly, advising, doubtless, in the afiairs of 
England, and of Europe. Sir Egerton Brydges 
has made some remarks upon Milton, in this 
office, which betray great ignorance of the real 
character of the poet. 

We have had occasion to speak of Sir 
Egerton Brydges' imperfect knowledge of 
Milton'^s character ; but he has not exhibited 
this ignorance more strikingly in any part of 
his volume, than in his remarks upon Milton'^s 
appointment as secretary to the council. 

" Whatever merit Milton might have in the 
able and learned discharge of his political 
services,^' says he, '^ it is deeply to be lamented 
that his brilliant and sublime faculties were so 
employed. He had a mind too creative to be 
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wasted in writing down official dispatches, or 
turning them into classical Latin: humble 
talents would have done better for such laborious 
and technical tasks. While immured within 
dark and close official walls, how he must have 
sighed and pined to be courting his splendid 
visions of a higher and more congenial world 
on the banks of some haunted stream ! The- 
woods and forests, the mountains, seas, and 
lakes, ought to have been his dwelling-places* 
The whispers of the spring, or the roaring of 
the winter winds, ought to have soothed cv 
excited his spirits. In those regions aerial 
beings visit the earth; there the soul sees 
what the concourse of mankind puts to flight ; 
there the mean passions that corrupt the 
human bosom, have no abode.^ 

All this is very well to those who believe 
that the poet should seal himself hermetically 
from the world. We hold no such idea ; the 
poet has duties to his country, and in times of 
perplexity and alarm, these duties should be of 
prime importance. Great poets, it has been 
said, are unfitted for business. We fitncy 
Shakspere must have been a good business 
man, prompt, sagacious, and attentive. The 
record goes that the State papers in Milton'^s 
department are perfect models of diplomatic 
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oomposition. Nay, the reader may look 
at them for himself; they are models of 
energy and wisdom. The character of the 
writer cannot be obscured by the &ct of being 
merely a ministerial organ; we discern in 
them the perception and the expression of bis 
immortal works. Johnson speaks of his flat- 
tery to Cromwell ; his panegyric upon him is 
indeed very noble, one of the finest pieces of 
his writing. But had Johnson read it atten^ 
tively, he would have seen faithftilness mord 
predominant than flattery ; what Johnson calls 
flatteries are &.ctSi But what shall we say to 
this ? " You cannot be truly free unless wo 
are free too ; for such is the nature of things, 
that he, who entrenches on the liberty of 
others, is the first to lose his own, and become 
a slave.*" The whole of the paragraph is very 
faithfrd, and enhances our idea of the moral 
courage and consistency of Milton. 

On September 3, 1658, the mighty Protec- 
tor Oliver Cromwell died, and then followed 
sad confusions ; but Milton, although cast down, 
neither lost heart nor hope. We cannot doubt 
that one who had mingled so much with the 
active leaders of parties, and who in his 
" Lycidas,'' when quite a young man, had pro- 
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phecied the execution of Laud,* saw tolerably 
clearly the tendency of events ; but he addressed 
a letter to (xeneral Monk, with proposals for 
establishing a free commonwealth. He was 
not without some hope that it was not yet too 
late to save the nation from the horrors antici- 
pated by the Stuarts^ return. 

But the nation had struggled for selfish ends. 
Cromwell was the Hannibal of England, and 
with his death the popular eye turned back 
again to the wild vanities of the court ; and so 
Charles returned. How it happened, when 
Vane and Peters were executed with such 
barbarity, and Bradshaw'^s, Ireton'*s, and Crom- 
well'*s bones were torn from their graves with 
ignominy, that Milton^s life was spared, is 
wonderful ; it is difficult to attribute it to any 
noble sentiments upon the part of such a king 
and such a government. The " Paradise Lost** 
and " Sampson Agonistes*" hung, for their per- 
formance, upon the thread of a wicked king^s 
whim or will. Certainly MiHon deserved to 
suffer martyrdom for his actions, rather than 
the peaceful Vane, or the somewhat fanatical 
Peters, not to mention innumerable less 
offenders. 

♦Todd. 
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He had been for some time blind ; malignity 
attributed his blindness to his writing the 
reply to Salmasius against the king ; it was 
called a Divine judgment. His eye sight had long 
been weak, and physicians told him the penalty 
of writing ^e book ; but it was necessary iiie 
book should be written, so he walked right 
onward, and embraced darkness rallier than 
shrink from his duty. An anecdote records a 
visit paid him by the Duke of York, who 
twitted him with this mark of Divine displea- 
sure, for writing against his &ther. '^ How 
angry must God have been with your fother,^ 
said the poet ; ^^ he took my eyes, but he lost 
his head :^ a very proper logic for such reasoners. 

His letter to Leonard Phalaris, a celebrated 
Athenian, who was very dosirious that he 
should consult Thevenot, a celebrated ocoulist ; 
is very beautiful ; it gives a fine idea of the 
poet^s piety and repose of spirit. We have 
adopted the elegant translation of Mr. Hayley. 

''It is about ten years, I think, since I 
perceived my sight to grow weak and dim, 
finding at the same time my intestines afflicted 
with flatulence and oppression. 

'' Even in the morning, if I began as usual 
to read, my eyes immediately suffered pain, 
and seemed to shrink from reading, but, after 
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Mome moderate bodily oxerciiie, were refreshed ; 
whenever I looked at a candle I ^w a sort ct 
mn around it. Not long afterwardjii, on the 
left side of my left eje (which began to &il 
iiome jeans before the other) a darknem arose, 
that hid from me all things on that (ride ; — \f 
I clianced to close my right eye, whatever wa« 
before me seemed diminished. — In the last three 
years, as my remaining eye failed by degrees 
some months before my sight was ntterly gone, 
all things that I could discern, though I moved 
not myself, appeared to fluctuate, now to the 
right, now to the left. Obstinate vapours 
seem to have settled all over my forehead and 
my temples, overwhelming my eyes with a 
mri of sleepy heaviness, especially after food, 
till the evening ; so that I fre<iuently recollect 
the condition of the prophet Phineus in the 
Argonautics : 



' Him yapoum rUrk 



Knveloj/d, and iho earth ap[>carod to roll 
Hfjiieath him, Minkin^ in a lifoloMH tranco/ 

liut I should not omit to say, that while I had 
some little sight remaining, as soon as I went 
to bed, and reclined on either side, a copious 
light used to <Iart frotri my closed eyes ; then. 
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as my sight grew daily less, darker colours 
seemed to burst forth with vehemence, and a 
kind of internal noise ; but now, as if every 
thing lucid were extinguished, blackness, either 
absolute or chequered, and interwoven as it 
were with ash-colour, is accustomed to pour 
itself on my eyes ; yet the darkness perpetually 
before them, as well during the night as in the 
day, seems always approaching rather to white 
than to black, admitting, as the eye rolls, a 
minute portion of light as through a crevice. 

" Though from your physician 'such a por- 
tion of hope also may arise, yet, as under an 
evil that admits no cure, I regulate and tran- 
quillize my mind, often reflecting, that since 
the days of darkness allotted to each, as the 
wise man reminds us, are many, hitherto my 
darkness, by the singular mercy of God, with 
the aid of study, leisure, and the kind conver- 
sation of my friends, is much less oppressive 
than the deadly darkness to which he alludes. 
Fcyr if^ as it is written^ man lives not by bread 
aione^ but by every word thai proceeds from the 
mouth of God^ why should not a man OjCquiesce 
even in this? not thinking that he can derive 
light from his eyes alone^ but esteeming himself 
sufficiently enlightened by the conduct or provi- 
dence of God. 
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^^As long iherefere, as he looks forward, 
and provides for me as He does, and leads me 
backward and forward hy the hand as it were 
through my whole life; shall I not bid my 
ejAs keep holiday, since such appears to be His 
pleasure i But whatever may be the event of 
your kindness, my dear Phalavis, with a mind 
not less resolute and firm, than if it were 
Lynceus himself, I bid you ferewell.'' 

Thus affectingly he reverts to his blindness, 
upbn which his anonymous and scurrilous an- 
tagonist had made himself merry : 

" Thus it is clear by what motives I wtis 
governed in the measures which I took, and^ 
the losses which I sustained. Let then the 
calumniators of the Divine goodness cease to 
revile, or to make me the object of their super- 
stitious imaginations. Let them consider, that 
my situation, such as it is, is neither an object 
of my shame nor my regret, that my resolu- 
tions are too firm to be shaken, that I am not 
depressed by any sense of the IKvine displeasure; 
that on the other hand, in the most momentous 
periods, I have had full experience of the 
divine favour and protection ; and that, in the 
solace and the strength which have been in- 
fused into me firom above, I have been enabled 
to do the will of God; that I may oftener 
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think on what he has bestowed, than on what 
he has withheld; that, in short, I am un- 
willing to exchange mj consciousness of recti- 
tude with that of any other person ; and that 
I feel the recollection and treasured store of 
tranquillity and delight. But if the choice 
were necessary, I would, sir, prefer my blind- 
ness to yours ; yours is a cloud spread over the 
mind, which darkens both the light of reason 
and of conscience ; mine keeps from my view 
only the coloured surfaces of things, while it 
leaves me at liberty to contemplate the beauty 
and stability of virtue and of truth. How many 
things are there besides, which I would not 
willingly see; how many which I must see 
against my will; and how few which I feel 
any anxiety to see ! There is, as the apostle 
has remarked, a way to strength through weak- 
ness. Let me then be the most feeble creature 
alive, as long as that feebleness serves to in- 
vigorate the energies of my rational and 
immortal spirit ; as long as in that obscurity 
in which I am enveloped, the light of the 
Divine Presence more clearly shines ; then, in 
the proportion as I am weak, I shall be in- 
vincibly strong ; and in proportion as I am 
Mind, I shall more clearly see. O ! that I 
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may thus be perfected by feebleness, and 
irradiated by obscurity I** 

By darkness and by dangers compressed 
round, the blind old Monarch of Imagination, 
Thought, and Scholarship, lired on, tra- 
duced and maligned. He yielded not to 
despondency, still less to despair. Gut off 
from the world of vision and from active life, 
he calmly turned to the world within, surprised 
probably, to find that glorious companionship 
awaited him there. Milton frequently changed 
his residences, but nearly all of them lie within 
a couple of miles^ circumference. After the 
Restoration we find him in Holbom, then in 
Jewin Street, and last in the Artillery Walk, 
near Bunhill Fields: there he composed his 
inunortal work, leading a life of the utmost 
simplicity. It is probable that he was poor 
then ; the apes and butterflies of the season, 
Wallers, Bochesters, and Oowleys were flaunt- 
ing in the sunshine of the court. Milton 
never repined : he knew their worth, if he ever 
condescended to think of them at all ; and he 
was content to wait until the world should 
know his. He led a model life, sitting outside 
his door in the evening, catching the pleasant 
breeze, saying the cheerfid word to the passers 
by, smoking his pipe, but with his glass of 
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water before him, — ^there he might be found 
until nine o^clock, then he retired. We hear 
the tones of the organ as the evening chaunt 
peals solemnly through the house. Rising at 
four, he indites some portions of his great poem, 
and studies quietly during the day.- Peacefid 
as this life, so peaceful was his death : he died 
without a sigh. It is gratifying to know his 
poverty and obscurity did not prevent a num- 
ber of distinguished persons from foUowing 
him to his grave, in the chancel of St. Giles, 
Gripplegate. To him, beyond almost any man 
of his time, might be applied the language of 
the poet — 

" His life was gentle : and the elements 

So mix*d in him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the worid, ' This was a man !' " 



FJNJS. 



J. S. Pratt, Stoketley, Yorkshire. 
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